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To my mother 


PREFACE 


April 1, 1941, groups of Soviet disinformation agents spread false news 
among ethnic Romanians in Northern Bucovina alleging Soviet leadership 
is allowing temporary safe passage to Romania. Following the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov Pact! between Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union, Romanian 
territories had been unlawfully annexed by the USSR, including Fântâna 
Alba in Northern Bukovina, Romania. Unarmed civilians? from several 
villages (Cupca, Corcesti, Patrautii de Sus, Patrautii de Jos and Suceveni), 
carrying a white flag and religious symbols like crosses and icons, started 
heading toward the border on foot. At the border area, the massacre of 
Romanian civilians ensued, thousands of innocent people, numerous 
Romanian children were murdered and those who survived the injuries 
were tortured, killed and then buried (some still alive) in mass graves. 
Fantana Alba massacre happened on Orthodox Easter 1941. Eight decades 
later, February 24, 2022, at around 6 am local time, Russian President 
Vladimir Putin announced in a televised address his decision to launch a 


1“Secret Supplementary Protocols of the Molotoy-Ribbentrop Non-Aggression Pact, 
1939,” September, 1939, History and Public Policy Program Digital Archive, Published in 
Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941: Documents from the Archives of the German Foreign 
Office. https://digitalarchive.wilsoncenter.org/document/110994 

?Elisabeth Bouleanu, “Masacrul De La Fântâna Alba. Cum Au Fost Omorati 3.000 De 
Romani, La Granița Cu Romania, Pe 1 Aprilie 1941, De Paste,” n.d., https://adevarul.ro/ 
locale /alexandria/masacrul-fantana-alba-fost-omorati-3000-romani-granita-romania- 1- 
aprilie- 1941-paste-1_56fcf95c5ab6550cb86cd167/index.html 
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“special military operation” against Ukraine.* The stated goal of the inva- 
sion was to “de-nazify” Ukraine, to demilitarize the republic and to “free 
the Ukrainian people.” In addition to news about the military operation 
as such, reports about Mariupol,* Bucha, and Borodianka® eventually 
started to emerge from Ukraine. The echo of Fantana Alba cries out from 
history. It is only natural to ask how come in 80 years we, the international 
community, are essentially back to a situation as cruel, inhumane and bar- 
baric as Fantana Alba. The events in Ukraine are another phase in a great 
power conflict that has been initiated before 2022 and it is a de facto great 
power proxy conflict with the United States (US) which the Russian 
Federation (RF) perceives as the domineering hegemon of the interna- 
tional system, the US-led rules-based world order.” My personal 
motivation for choosing to analyze the foreign policy of the Russian 
Federation was my own family history. As the daughter of a Romanian 
refugee from Chilia Noua, I hope to have a small but positive contribution 
to the topic. My academic motivation is linked to the important role the 
Black Sea plays in the European security architecture and the paradoxical 
lack of strategic attention it receives from the Euro-Atlantic community as 
a whole. 


Los Angeles, CA, USA Olga R. Chiriac 


3Andrew Osborn and Polina Nikolskaya, “Russia’s Putin Authorizes ‘Special Military 
Operation’ Against Ukraine,” Reuters (Thomson Reuters, February 24, 2022), https:// 
www.reuters.com/world/europe/russias-putin-authorises-military-operations-donbass- 
domestic-media-2022-02-24/ 

*“Anatomy of a Hospital Attack: What Happened in Mariupol?” CNN (Cable News 
Network, March 17, 2022), https: //edition.cnn.com/interactive/2022/03 /europe/mari- 
upol-maternity-hospital-attack/index.html 

5 Malachy Browne, David Botti, and Haley Willis, “Satellite Images Show Bodies Lay in 
Bucha for Weeks, Despite Russian Claims,” The New York Times (The New York Times, 
April 4, 2022), https://www.nytimes.com/2022/04/04/world/europe/bucha-ukraine- 
bodies.htm] 

°Sergiy Karazy, “Borodianka Razed: Zelenskiy Says Situation ‘More Dreadful’ than 
Bucha,” Reuters (Thomson Reuters, April 8, 2022), https://www.reuters.com/world/ 
europe /situation-ukraines-borodyanka-more-dreadful-than-bucha-zelenskiy-2022-04-07/ 

7 Henry Foy. “Vladimir Putin Uses Speech to Herald End of US Hegemony.” Financial 
Times. October 18, 2018. https://www.ft.com/content/66657d48-d2f2-11e8-a9f2- 
7574db66bed5 
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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction: A Geopolitical Matryoshka 


The 2022 invasion of Ukraine has sparked a myriad of commentary and 
analysis about the Russian Federation, about the post-Soviet space and 
about the future power dynamics in the international system, the emerging 
world order. The February 2022 invasion of Ukraine also generated a sub- 
stantial amount of analysis and commentary as to the geopolitical, strategic 
and operational inner workings of the Black Sea. To the littoral states, not 
much said was very new. During the unipolar “end of history” while most 
of the Western thought space was engaging in globalization, deepening 
interconnectivity and interdependence, the Black Sea littorals were dealt 
slightly different cards. In 1992, not even a couple of years after the fall of 
the USSR, the Republic of Moldova was invaded and the war in Transnistria 
gave birth to the first post-Cold War “frozen conflict” (we will circle back 
to this terminology later). The Russian Federation, in spite of internal 
instability (Britannica, 2023) and rampant capitalism (Aron, 1998), main- 
tained its grip on the post-Soviet space and to some extent wider Europe. 
The Russians fought unconventionally in the Black Sea for decades and 
their foreign policy never seized to remain essentially realist, deeply rooted 
in Russian national interests. In the world of international politics, military 
and economic strength ensure safety and the Black Sea has always been a 
geopolitical space where great powers fight for dominance. 

The monograph was built like a Matryoshka doll which covers a core 
that I believe is the main driver/motivator of Russian foreign policy: 
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Russian national interest. Fach chapter can be read as a standalone article 
or through the prism of the overarching thesis. There are five chapters and 
each proposes a research question(s) that adds another layer of clarity and 
argumentation to the meta hypothesis. In order to achieve my research 
aims I employed several research methods. All methods have addressed 
both epistemological and ontological angles of the subject matter. 
Epistemologically, the present study deconstructs and analyzes the nature, 
origin and scope of Russian foreign policy, its epistemic justification, the 
rationality of said strategic and policy choices from a Russian standpoint. I 
did not limit my research to document analysis and discourse analysis 
because this I found was not ensuring a clear delineation between what 
one would characterize as justified belief/ correlation and subjective opin- 
ion. By exploring the origins of Russian political thought and by taking 
into consideration the nature of Russian society as opposed to “Western” 
society, I believe the analysis is indeed closer to objectivity. An example of 
said objectivity would be the debate whether Russia is a European power 
or a Western power. The chapter dedicated to the framing of Russian for- 
eign policy explains how although Russia is geographically European, it is 
also culturally “Russian” not Western. Present research also addressed 
ontological positions/questions: what is the correlation between Russian 
foreign policy and the current state of political science and international 
relations, how does Russia interpret not only the environment in which it 
decides/operates but the theories and rules/norms put forth by the 
domain of political science in itself. Through my work I was looking to 
find a relationship between two or more variables. I set out to observe and 
identify the impact one variable has on the other and the changes that 
occur as a result. The purpose of my multidirectional research in this 
quantitative study was to find trends and patterns between the variables. 
In this research, obviously I could not control the variable, nevertheless, I 
did identify positive correlations, for example, between Russian aggressive 
posture in world politics and popular support at home as well as negative 
correlations between political discourse and historical facts (e.g., the por- 
trait of the Great Patriotic War). Nonetheless, the scope of the research is 
very limited given the complexity of the topic and in line with said limita- 
tion the sample size of reviewed literature could be considered narrow. In 
fact, each individual chapter could possibly be expanded into a mono- 
graph of its own. Furthermore, a major limitation is limited available 
unclassified data, numerous official sources in Russia remaining classified. 
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The central research objectives of the monograph were twofold: first, to 
analyze the socio-cultural cognitive framing of Russian foreign policy, 
namely Russkiy Mir (the Russian World proposition), and second, to out- 
line possible strategic bottlenecks which could lead to at best a stalemate, 
at worst an all-out conventional war between the Russian Federation and 
the US and NATO. The discussion is conducted in the cognitive psychol- 
ogy framework, which in turn is filtered through the realist lens. By doing 
so, the discussion is not only looking to understand the why behind 
Russian strategy and political decisions, but also to highlight what the US 
and its allies are doing wrong in the way they choose to engage the 
Kremlin. Global politics and strategy design start at the decision level and 
decision making is flawed if it takes places with skewed assumptions. 

The central proposition of the book is that Russian foreign policy is at 
its core realism with distinct Russian characteristics. Through a multidisci- 
plinary, multidimensional analysis which starts in the first image of human 
nature, I navigate the origins of Russkiy Mir (pycckutt mup), the mental 
frame of Russian foreign policy, the cognitive makeup if you will, and then 
I deconstruct the realist, pragmatic pivots of modern Russian foreign pol- 
icy as they developed after the fall of the Soviet Union. Finally, I underline 
the implications for the Black Sea, the point of gravity of Russian national 
interests globally. The book was written to speak to academics as well as 
international relations experts, practitioners and the general public. 


THE BLACK SEA 


Geographically, the Black Sea is a semi-enclosed body of water connected 
to the Mediterranean Sea, an inherently the world oceans, through the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles Straits. In addition to the Straits, access to the 
Black Sea is facilitated by means of rivers like the Danube. The Black Sea 
and Danube ports not only open up the region to the world oceans but 
also represent a global node for the transport of goods, gas, oil products 
and energy, of international exchanges in general. The Danube River and 
the Rhine—Main—Danube Canal connect the Black Sea to the middle of 
Europe (“Western Europe”) from east to west, and with the North Sea. 
Conversely, the Sea of Azov and the Volga—Don Canal connect the Black 
Sea to the Volga River, and with the Caspian Sea, the largest network of 
waterways on the territory of the Russian Federation. Even the city of 
Moscow is situated on this geographic via the Moscow-Volga Canal. The 
Black Sea region is of particular importance for Europe due to the fact that 
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it is located at the intersection of the main east-west and north-south cor- 
ridors, being geographically positioned at the intersection, but at the same 
time on the edge, of the European, Eurasian and Middle Fastern geo- 
graphical and geopolitical spaces. From a political military point of view, 
the geographical position of the Black Sea allows the projection of power 
elements in the direction of these corridors toward the European conti- 
nent, through the Balkan region and Central Europe, but also toward the 
eastern Mediterranean, the South Caucasus and the northern Middle Fast. 
From a Russian point of view, the Black Sea represents far more than just 
a platform for power projection. Subsequent chapters will elaborate on the 
historical and cultural significance of the Black Sea to Russia as well as the 
socio-cultural role the Black Sea played in constructing a mental image of 
Russia, the great power. 

The economic importance, the geostrategic position and the special 
role represented by the transport routes made the Black Sea become a de 
facto arena where great powers compete for influence throughout history, 
the last decades were no different. At present, the Black Sea is the theater 
where NATO and the EU can be put to the test, challenged in their 
supremacy in the international system, the US-led rules-based order. The 
instability and evolution of the security situation in the Black Sea region 
has consequences beyond this space, this is undeniable. 

Beyond strategic calculations and the realist tenant of spheres of influ- 
ence, what is at stake in the Black Sea, in the context of the conflict in 
Ukraine, is a battle for rules, norms and values. The second chapter of the 
book deconstructs the essence Russkiy Mir (pyccruŭ mup), of Russianness, 
of Russian attitudes toward the occidental world. The proposition of the 
book is that the origins of Russian decision making are rooted in deep 
socio-cultural elements conditioned into the populace over generations. 
Each individual is a product of their upbringing just as much as a nation is 
a product of their historical and socio-cultural experiences. War, the insti- 
tution, civil unrest and economic inequality are nothing new for a large 
segment of the international system, the “Western” image of the world is 
not shared by everyone. Can a citizen of the Euro-Atlantic space imagine 
a world ruled only on the basis of force and the threat of force? Can a citi- 
zen of the occidental world accept a world where a country, relying on the 
power of its military, calls into question regional security, the rule of law, 
the protection of hue conflict man rights and the security of its popula- 
tion? These are the deeper strata of the problems in the Black Sea. This is 
the vision that Russia proposes in lieu of the order that has dominated 
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international relations since the fall of the Berlin Wall. We should be con- 
cerned about this, because Russian propaganda narratives are already 
admired in some European capitals and accepted by some European par- 
ties. Europeans must use the true potential of the Black Sea region to 
promote the values of freedom and democracy. The monograph discusses 
this aspect throughout, but it does so looking to clinically evaluate the 
Russian position. International relations and the international system are a 
product of constant overt and covert negotiations and it therefore essen- 
tial to world peace to come to the negotiation table with as much unbiased 
knowledge of the opposing side as possible. 

The Black Sea region is a very specific area, which has been under the 
influence of the complex relationship between Russia and Turkey for a 
very long time. If during the Cold War, the Black Sea was a frozen lake, 
the fall of the Soviet Union endangered the precarious stability of the 
region. The monograph’s chapter on the role of NATO in the Black Sea 
discusses these aspects, especially the role of the Montreux Convention. 
The “Convention on the Regime of the Straits of the Black Sea,” or in 
short the “Montreux Convention,” was signed in July 1936 by Turkey, 
Bulgaria, Romania, USSR, France, Great Britain, Greece, Japan, Yugoslavia 
and later by Italy in 1938. The Convention regulates the transit of ships 
through the Bosphorus and Dardanelles in relation to their type (warships 
or merchant ships) and in relation to four situations, namely peacetime, 
wartime when Turkey is not a belligerent state, wartime in which Turkey 
is a belligerent state, a period in which Turkey appreciates that it is threat- 
ened. This piece of international legislation has represented an important 
element in regional dynamics and in spite of its centrality in the Black Sea 
legal framework, is now tested by the Russian Federation. 


RUSSIA IN THE MODERN WORLD 


The first chapter of the monograph initiates the discussion at the most 
basic level: the human mind. The central “problem” of Chap. 2 is the 
concept of Russkiy Mir (pycckutt mup). The proposition of the chapter is 
that the Russian World is simultaneously a frame for Russian foreign policy 
and a core socio-cultural element of “Russianness,” Russian philosophi- 
cal/cognitive identity of Russian people. Although a conversation about 
human cognition might seem out of place in a book about the foreign 
policy of a great power, it most certainly is not. Fist image analysis has so 
far focused on leaders and decision makers. The book proposes a focus on 
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populations as well as on leaders. Human thinking is constructed during 
the early years of our existence and, of course experiences have an impact 
on the way people perceive and interpret the world, nevertheless, the cog- 
nitions and complex cognitive skills we acquire during childhood serve as 
the meta schema for the individual we become. In order to argument my 
proposition I employ socio-cultural theory. This chapter is a deep dive into 
Russian intellectual and philosophical traditions as well as Bolshevik 
thought and legacy. After I explain my methods and scientific frame, I 
explain the Russian World concept, its history/origin, and I deconstruct 
how the current leadership employs this frame to promote and legitimize 
foreign policy and strategic choices. 

The third chapter is looking to identify the central elements (pillars) of 
Russian foreign policy and to explain the causal link between said elements 
and Russian strategic decision making. A key element of my conclusions 
were the correlation to historical events put through the cognitive lens, 
namely how experiences shape/impact human cognition and identity, 
both individual and collective. The Bolshevik intellectual and philosophi- 
cal legacy and the Primakov legacy are foundational in understanding 
Russian political and strategic decision making. Hegemonic theory and 
the conceptions of manufacturing consent and creating meaning are 
therefore the intellectual pillars of the framework for analysis. This is where 
my intersectional approach brings forth a novel perspective; classical struc- 
tural realism and anarchy are indeed drivers of the great power dynamics 
between nation-states; however, socio-cultural and historical experiences 
differ for each nation-state. Collective identity, including great power 
identity in the case of Russia, are shaped by experiences as well, not just by 
the distribution of power in the international system. In order to build an 
accurate picture of Russian foreign policy it is not enough to think in 
terms of balance of power and military or economic force. It is necessary 
to understand the origins of said policy, especially psychological drivers of 
how Russian elites have built the mental image they have about the inter- 
national system and the rules-based order. 

The fourth chapter analyzes hard power/military/naval aspects of 
Russian foreign policy, the second pillar of Russian policy: “spheres of 
influence” Cold War mentality and NATO centrism of the European secu- 
rity architecture. NATO is a constant in Russian political discourse and 
therefore this chapter presents the evolution of NATO as seen from 
Moscow, an alternative to the “Western” perception. First, by decon- 
structing the evolution of NATO, especially in the Black Sea, which was 
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the often forgotten birthplace of the military alliance, we are drawing a 
mental map of key moments in NATO history and how they reflect in 
Russian strategic thinking and Black Sea security. Second, there will be a 
succinct analysis of how NATO is perceived in the Kremlin, as well as by 
Russian security and defense elites, and third, the chapter will expand on 
the symbolism and strategic role of naval diplomacy in Russian grand strat- 
egy. Although the monograph aims to outline regional security implica- 
tions, the chapter spends a significant amount of time on Russian naval 
diplomacy beyond the region. This is to underscore the long-term vision 
of Russian foreign policy and the strong preponderance to engage “the 
Rest.” Finally, in order to properly understand the Russian position, the 
chapter spends a good amount of time engaging in a discussion about the 
symbolism of the Russian Navy. Symbolism is very important in under- 
standing Russian political discourse and strategic thinking. 

The fifth chapter focuses on the socio-economic hegemonic process in 
the Black Sea, with a marked focus on the Russian—German energy rela- 
tions. This layer is important because it outlines how the international 
system is deeply interconnected and remote European areas such as the 
Black Sea are impacted by decisions reached in capitals ofnon-riparian states. 

The final chapter brings everything together by engaging in a conversa- 
tion about the outlook of the security situation in the Black Sea and inher- 
ently how this will or can impact the Euro-Atlantic security architecture 
and the international system in its entirety. 

The main contribution of the book is an alternative way of analyzing 
the foreign policy choices of a great power or nation-state. Not all states 
are created equal just as much as each person is an individual and, there- 
fore, a product of its own experiences. If the goal is world peace, the 
negotiating and maintaining of said peace both require an understanding 
of all players. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Russkiy Mir: Socio-cultural Cognitive 
Framing of Russian Foreign Policy 


The central “problem” of this chapter is the concept of Russkiy Mir 
(pyccxuit mnp). The proposition of the chapter is that the Russian World 
is simultaneously a frame for Russian foreign policy and a core socio- 
cultural element of “Russianness,” Russian philosophical/cognitive iden- 
tity. Human thinking is constructed during the early years of our childhood 
and, of course, experiences have an impact on the way people perceive and 
interpret the world; nonetheless, the cognitions and complex cognitive 
skills we acquire during childhood serve as the meta schema for the indi- 
vidual we become. In order to argument my proposition I employ socio- 
cultural theory. This chapter is a deep dive into Russian intellectual and 
philosophical traditions as well as Bolshevik thought and legacy. After I 
explain my methods and scientific frame, I explain the Russian World con- 
cept, its history/origin, and I deconstruct how the current leadership 
employs this frame to promote and legitimize foreign policy and strategic 
choices. 

On December 25, 1991, the Soviet hammer and sickle red flag lowered 
for the last time over the Kremlin and just like that, the mighty Soviet 
Union vanished into the pages of history. Across the world this was a 
moment of euphoria and disbelief, mixed with excitement and hope for 
the future, but also apprehension and fear of the unknown. Some hurried 
to declare “the end of history” to welcome “democratic peace” worldwide 
and to predict an everlasting “liberal world order.” Same year, 1991, KGB 
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foreign intelligence officer Vladimir Vladimirovich Putin was resigning his 
position with the Soviet Intelligence Services, and embarking on a political 
career in native Saint Petersburg. Less than ten years after the fall of the 
Soviet Union, President Putin and his regime would be leading the Russian 
Federation in its quest to challenge American global leadership and, inher- 
ently, the democratic/liberal/rules-based order. The present chapter is 
looking to explore the philosophical and socio-cultural origins of Russkiy 
Mir (pycckuŭ mnp): the Russian World or Russian peace. 

The fall of the Soviet Union meant that millions of people went to bed 
as citizens of one country, a superpower, and woke up as citizens of 
another. In his annual state of the nation address in 2005, President Putin 
called the dismantling of the USSR “the greatest geopolitical catastrophe 
of the century” (President Vladimir Putin, 2005). He continued to explain 
that for the Russian people, the fall of the Soviet Union “became a genu- 
ine tragedy” because millions of “fellow citizens and countrymen” found 
themselves “beyond the fringes of Russian territory.” These exact words 
were not just the expression of group trauma experienced by the Soviet 
people but also the seeds of what was already morphing into an effective 
cognitive frame for foreign and defense policy choices. 

This segment of the monograph is looking to explore the psychologi- 
cal; socio-cultural roots of one particular aspect of Russian political 
thought today, mainly the concept Russkiy Mir/the Russian World. What 
role does Russkiy Mir play in Russian political thought, what are the ori- 
gins of post-Soviet Russian identity discourse in contemporary Russian 
ideological framing, what are the Kremlin and Russian establishment and 
intelligentsia intending to achieve by promoting such a concept and how 
is this correlated to the Black Sea? Ultimately, is Russkiy Mir/Russian 
World a political ideology on its own or simply a very well-orchestrated 
cognitive project meant to frame pragmatic, sometimes ruthless, geopo- 
litically and economically driven great power policies? 

Russia’s annexation of the Crimean peninsula in March 2014 is consid- 
ered by some Russian elites both a geopolitical victory/awakening and a 
manifestation of the natural transformation of post-Soviet Russia. Russia 
on the world stage is once again viewed as a great power. The main pro- 
posal of the present chapter is that Russkiy Mir, the Russian World; para- 
digm is not a political ideology in itself, but the psycho-cognitive frame 
employed by the Kremlin in legitimizing both the regime in itself as well 
as domestic and foreign policies. The chapter also sets out to outline that 
this was a comprehensive transformative process, not a one pronged 
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operation. Furthermore, the chapter is looking to underscore how 
indirectly, by means of socio-cultural conditioning, a large part of the 
Russian population does feel comfortable with the concept and its 
nuanced, modern implications. 

At the outset, it is important to underline, and it really cannot be 
underlined enough, that Russian culture and society are very complex, 
unique and uniquely complex. Russia is not only a nation, a culture, but a 
civilization that cannot be explained away in one single book. The propo- 
sition set forth by the present study is only one possible exploratory ave- 
nue for Russkiy Mir/Russian World. Moreover, the explanatory schema of 
the chapter focuses on its application in the policy/geopolitical realm, not 
in the sociological, psychological, historical, or cultural ones. Finally, it is 
equally important to mention that the present chapter explores the para- 
digm itself, not the methods used to implement it domestically or interna- 
tionally as either foreign or security and defense policies. 


ANALYTICAL FRAMEWORK: THE COGNITIVE APPROACH 


The discussion around and about Russkiy Mir is anchored in human cog- 
nition and cognitive psychology. The lead question is essentially: which 
cognitive processes shape an individual’s perception of the world and, 
inherently, the individuals’ ideological worldview? Professor Robert Jervis 
contributed significantly to the debate around the role played by percep- 
tions and misperceptions in international politics. He established: 
“Perceptions of the world and of the other actors diverge from reality in 
patterns that we can detect and for reasons that we can understand” 
(Jervis, 1978, p. 3). Firstly, Jervis postulated: “it is often impossible to 
explain crucial decisions and policies without reference to the decision- 
makers’ beliefs about the world and their images of others” (Jervis, 1978, 
p. 28). This applies not only to political leaders but also to the populations 
who elect, support and legitimize them. The Russian Federation and the 
Black Sea region are no different. Images of the world or the actions of the 
other differ because they are filtered through specific cognitive, socio- 
culturally conditioned models. A central question in the cognitive frame 
becomes not who is right and who is wrong, but rather why and how 
people’s perceptions of the world differ. What is driving the other actor: 
motivation, personal experiences, traumas, goals/interests, personal expe- 
rience, worldview, culture, socio-economic standing, all of these factors 
together or a combination of some? Furthermore, if an actor “is to decide 
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intelligently how to act, a person must predict how other will behave” 
and, conversely, if the actors seeks to influence, “he needs to estimate how 
they will react to the alternative policies” (Jervis, 1978, p. 32). Decision 
making becomes a process of perceptions and/or misperceptions, leaders 
themselves filter decision making through their own cognition. This 
approach to decision making is nothing novel, it was pioneered by Soviet 
neuropsychologists. The cognitive approach to analyzing the conceptual 
framework of Russkiy Mir is both interdisciplinary and multidimensional. 
It is interdisciplinary in that it employs psychology as a means to analyze 
the paradigm and multidimensional in that if evaluates several major 
dimensions, vectors if you will, of the concept. Russkiy Mir is essentially 
situated at the convergence of perceptions and misperceptions, a “psycho- 
logical milieu” (the world as the actor sees it) (Jervis, 1978, p. 13) of the 
Russian strategic context of great power strategic competition with the US 
which would equate to the “operational milieu” (the world in which the 
policy will be carried out) (Jervis, 1978, p. 13). In other words: the 
Russian World, an already established paradigm, was molded into an ele- 
ment, not the only one, in a systematized playbook of political framing. 
Simultaneously, said psychological milieu is shaped by the perceived oper- 
ational milieu and the images of the world as perceived by decision makers. 

Perception is defined as “the process or result of becoming aware of 
objects, relationships, and events by means of the senses, which includes 
such activities as recognizing, observing, and discriminating” (APA, 
2022). These complex cognitive activities “enable organisms to organize 
and interpret the stimuli received into meaningful knowledge and to act in 
a coordinated manner” (APA, 2022). Stimuli to the human brain are the 
images constructed by the Russian leadership by means of “Russkiy Mir/ 
the Russian World” concept which the Kremlin has attempted to shape 
into a tool meant to leverage historical memory(both for domestic and 
international populace), historical trauma and heuristics. Conversely, both 
Russian socio-cultural identities (including leaders and elites) as well as 
Russian strategic culture have been influenced by historical experience and 
socio-cultural conditioning. In the case of Russian foreign policy (in gen- 
eral and specifically in the Black Sea) pragmatic geopolitical ends have 
been legitimized by cognitive means. 

The psychology community defines cognition as “all forms of knowing 
and awareness, such as perceiving, conceiving, remembering, reasoning, 
judging, imagining, and problem solving. Along with affect and conation, 
it is one of the three traditionally identified components of mind” (APA, 
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2022). Dhakal and Bobrin present a simpler definition: “the mental action 
or process of acquiring knowledge and understanding through thought, 
experience, and the senses” (Dhakal & Bobrin, 2020). A principal goal of 
Russian leadership in leveraging Russkiy Mir, victory so to speak is to 
change not only what the target population thinks, but how the target 
population behaves/reacts. For the domestic purposes, this means that 
the citizens of the Russian Federation will buy into the legitimacy of the 
“denazification” of Ukraine in or the annexation of the Crimean peninsula 
in 2014. A good indicator of the effectiveness of such cognitive approaches 
are, for example, the approval ratings of President Vladimir Putin, which, 
it was largely reported in the media, drastically rose immediately after both 
events. The complex and largely still unknown nature of human cognition 
allows for a vast array of possible reference points and variables. In con- 
structing Russkiy Mir as a political ideology-like paradigm, the Kremlin 
essentially transformed its own populace into “target population.” A sec- 
ondary “target population” is a segment of the international community. 
This segment is the one willing to accept any explanations/legitimizations 
from the Kremlin. 

Heuristics are “an experience-based strategy for solving a problem or 
making a decision that often provides an efficient means of finding an 
answer but cannot guarantee a correct outcome” (APA, 2022). Also of 
importance to cognitive operations is the cognitive bias. Cognitive biases 
play the role of a catalyst in deploying a certain cognitive process: for 
example, perception or misperception. Notably, biases and heuristics are 
not interchangeable concepts. A bias is essentially a “systematic error aris- 
ing during sampling, data collection, or data analysis” (APA, 2022). 
Cognitive biases, heuristics, or mental shortcuts are sprinkled around our 
day to day decision making while unaware we have them. People are in 
fact applying a variety of information “shortcuts” to “make reasonable 
decisions with minimal cognitive effort in all aspects of their lives” (Lau & 
Redlawsk, Advantages and Disadvantages of Cognitive Heuristics in 
Political Decision Making, 2001). Research has demonstrated that peo- 
ple’s perceptions are affected by both genetic and environmental factors 
such as motivations, context, cultural background, personal experience, 
social experience or individual expectations. For the present example, the 
historical experience of Russia played a catalytic role, especially the trau- 
mas of the Great Patriotic War and the fall of the Soviet Union. 
Psychological literature on “cognitive heuristics” (e.g., Kahneman et al., 
1982; Nisbett & Ross, 1980) is predicated on the view of humans as 
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“limited information processors” or “cognitive misers” (Fiske & Taylor, 
1991; Lau & Sears, 1986; Simon, 1955, 1957, 1986) “who have become 
quite adept at applying a variety of information “shortcuts” to make rea- 
sonable decisions with minimal cognitive effort in all aspects of their lives” 
(Lau & Redlawsk, 2001). Cognitive misers are “an interpretation of ste- 
reotypes as psychological mechanisms that economize on the time and 
effort spent on information processing by simplifying social reality, which 
would otherwise overwhelm our cognitive capacities with its complexity” 
(Oxford Dictionary of Psychology, 2022). 

Perception and misperception influence human decision making; there- 
fore, how information is presented to the subjectis significant. Furthermore, 
the way people are socialized as children shape mental images they build 
as adults, thus, decision making. The psychology of decision making is 
interconnected to framing, or the framing effect, the cognitive bias 
“wherein an individual’s choice from a set of options is influenced more by 
how the information is worded than by the information itself” (Plous, 
1993; Tversky & Kahneman, 1981). Because individuals are inherently 
risk adverse, hence give more consideration to preventing losses than to 
potential gains, it is critical to frame the object in a way that underscores 
potential losses rather than gains. A frame can be positive or negative and 
can therefore trigger approval when this is not beneficial for the subject or 
vice versa. With Russkiy Mir we are witnessing how historical memory is 
being turned into an instrument of force. In cognitive operations variables 
such as historical memory, individual memory and common cultural affini- 
ties can act as force multipliers. Cultural factors do influence decision mak- 
ing and can act as power variable (Savani et al., 2010). These techniques 
are by no means novel, what is new, is the scale of the framing, in large part 
due to technological advances, rise of the internet and social media. If 
compared to past operational environments, a major difference today is 
that there is no need to specifically target or construct a campaign, the 
various social media outlets can take a story and propagate it on their own 
because a significant enough number of people have an emotional reaction 
instead of making a rational decision based on factual truth. 


SOCIO-CULTURAL THEORY: MAKING MEANING 


A core proposition of the monograph is that the origins of Russian World 
go further back than what Western academia and commentators deem a 
product of the Putin regime. It is beyond the scope of the present 
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discussion to analyze the specificities of the origins or the historical frame 
in which said evolutions occurred; however, it is important to single out 
which Russian theories, which elements of Soviet psychology and socio- 
cultural and philosophical movements have influenced either directly or 
indirectly the Russkiy Mir paradigm. It is a further proposition that the 
current regime has been effective in leveraging several philosophical con- 
cepts, historical events, Soviet scientific findings and complex cognitive 
processes in order to construct the framing for foreign and domestic 
policies. 

References to a “Russian World” appear even before the revolution of 
1917; however, it is in the culturally exuberant and intellectually experi- 
mental period of revolutionary Russia that the concept of Russian World as 
it exists today in Kremlin ideology/discourse started to contour. The obvi- 
ous mentions are Karl Marx and Vladimir Lenin. A far lesser known name 
is Russian psychologist Lev Semyonovich Vygotsky. Vygotsky’s socio-cul- 
tural theory brings forth the idea that social interaction is central to learn- 
ing and that activity /social interaction plays pivotal role in the development 
of cognition. Essentially, Vygotsky argued that human development and 
learning originate in social and cultural interaction (Vygotsky & Cole, 1978). 

Lev Vygotsky’s overarching theory of cognition and learning makes the 
connection between community /society and the central role they play in 
the process of “making meaning” (Vygotsky & Cole, 1978). Vygotsky 
postulated: “learning is a necessary and universal aspect of the process of 
developing culturally organized, specifically human psychological func- 
tion” (Vygotsky & Cole, 1978, p. 90). As with any other aspect of human 
development, in order to truly gage the importance of the theory, it is 
necessary to remember/understand the context in which it was conceived. 
In the beginning of the nineteenth century, Imperial Russia was a vast area 
of land, populated by a majority population who lacked both literacy and 
numeracy. At the opposite end of the spectrum, high society was sophisti- 
cated, well educated (usually in the West) and well-traveled. Both aristoc- 
racy and bourgeoisie were benefiting from industrialization, while the 
majority of the population was essentially struggling to survive. The revo- 
lution of 1917 and later on the second revolution added to the changes 
that were taking place structurally: industrialization was making progress 
and internally, within the Russian Empire, people, the proletariat and the 
Marxist intellectuals were fighting to take over power. Industrialization 
was probably the most influential structural change of the late nineteenth/ 
early twentieth centuries. This change in means of production only 
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benefited a small few; the legislative and political systems were not 
equipped with proper norms and laws to protect everyone equally. In a 
sense, we experience the same issue today with globalization and the rapid 
progress in digitalization and artificial intelligence. Obviously, the similari- 
ties appear to stop here, because the legal and socio-political frameworks 
of the present are very different. An equally important occurrence in this 
post-revolutionary period was the famine generated by collectivization. 
The Russian psychologist was interested in understanding why people 
react to these historical events the way they do, what triggers a certain 
response. What elements of human cognition lead to particular types of 
reactions and behaviors? Vygotsky concluded: “In the latter, this leading 
role of psychopathology is no longer connected with the central concept 
of the unconscious, as in Freud and Adler, i.e., not with the actual priority 
of the given discipline in the elaboration of the basic idea, but with a fun- 
damental methodological view according to which the essence and nature 
of the phenomena studied by psychology can be revealed in their purest 
form in the extreme, pathological forms” (Vygotsky, 1987, p. 234). The 
scientific conclusion was therefore the necessity to” proceed from pathol- 
ogy to the norm and explain and understand the normal person from 
pathology, and not the other way around, as has been done until now” 
(Vygotsky, 1987, p. 234). In the West, the equivalent of these findings has 
become known as cognitive psychology. At the most basic level, cognitive 
psychology became the science or study of individual-level mental pro- 
cesses such as information processing, attention, language use, memory, 
perception, problem solving, decision making and thinking (Gerrig & 
Zimbardo, 2002). As a discipline it became more predominant between 
the 1950s and 1970s. Prior to this time, behaviorism had been the main 
perspective in psychology. The advent of cognitive psychology is in large 
part due to the fact that researchers became more interested in the internal 
processes that affect behavior instead of just the behavior itself. Specifically, 
in 1967, Professor Ulric Richard Gustav Neisser introduced the term cog- 
nitive psychology to scientific literature, which he defined as the study of 
the processes behind the perception, transformation, storage and recovery 
of information. Neisser also introduced two fundamental features of the 
cognitive paradigm: information processing and constructive processing 
(Neisser, 1976, 1986, 1988). The defining change was contained in tak- 
ing the focus away from the stimuli and placing it on the actual flow of 
information. Vygotsky has pioneered this approach by focusing on early- 
stage learning, cognition formation in early childhood and the impact of 
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socio-cultural mediation. In this paradigm, cognitive researchers follow 
information through the human processing systems, seeing the human 
mind as “a complex type of computer engaged in a set of processes that 
could be specified and modeled” (Neisser & Hyman, 2000, p. xvi). 

Fundamentally, Vygotsky identified three main concepts related to cog- 
nitive development: culture is significant in learning, language is the root of 
culture, and individuals learn and develop within their role in the commu- 
nity (mediation). All three elements can be observed in the framing of 
Russian foreign policy: Russkiy Mir, the Russian World, the intellectual 
and, philosophical explanation for numerous foreign policy choices, most 
notable, the annexation of the Crimean Peninsula in 2014 and the “special 
military operation” in Ukraine in 2022. Next layer of the concept was 
developed by the Moscow Methodological Circle. 


CONCEPT REEMERGES: Moscow METHODOLOGICAL CIRCLE 


Georgy Petrovich Shchedrovitsky was a Soviet-born Russian philosopher 
and methodologist. An influential public figure, Shchedrovitsky, has had a 
strong impact on both cultural and political-philosophical ideas of current 
Russian intellectual elites. G.P. Shchedrovitsky is regarded as the creator of 
the “system-thinking methodology” as well as the founder and leader of the 
Moscow Methodological Circle and the ideological parent of the “method- 
ological movement.” Mikhail Suslov wrote about the methodological 
movement in 2018: “Shchedrovitsky SR developed a not very original 
philosophy of language and worked fruitfully on the methods of peda- 
gogic with the focus on active learning through games” (Suslov, 2018, 
p. 334). These ideas are unoriginal because they were first put forth by 
Lev Vygotsky’s three main concepts related to cognitive development: 


(i) Culture is significant in learning. 
(ii) Language is the root of culture. 
(iii) Individuals learn and develop within their role in the community 
(mediation). 


Significant for the evolution of the Circle was the publication of a series 
of reports by G. P. Shchedrovitsky and N. G. Alekseev “On Possible Ways 
to Study Thinking as an Activity” (Shchedrovitsky, 1957. No. 3; 1958. 
No. 1, 4; 1959. No. 1, 2, 4; 1960. No. 2, 4, 5, 6; 1961. No. 4, 5; 1962), 
this in concert with the release of their open criticism of A. A. Zinoviev. 
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What had started as a new approach to thinking evolved first in 1952 when 
G. P. Shchedrovitsky became one of the founders of the Moscow Logic 
Circle and later in 1957 when G. P. Shchedrovitsky, together with 
N. G. Alekseev, V. A. Kostelovsky and B. V. Sazonov, began to implement 
the previously formed program for the study of thinking as an activity 
meant for the creation of “content-genetic logic.” These like-minded sci- 
entists eventually formed an association by 1958. This organization would 
later become known as the Moscow Methodological Circle. Within the 
framework of the work of the Commission, the ideas developed in the 
course of the analysis of scientific thinking and related to the opposition of 
two plans, or aspects, of the study of thinking: the plan of “images” (or 
knowledge) and the plan of “processes” (or activities) were developed and 
concretely applied. 

Shchedrovitsky applied Vygotsky’s theory to the development of the 
Russian World concept, as well as to the idea that once the concept is in 
existence it can be programmed into the cognition/consciousness of peo- 
ple by various means. The socio-cultural theory lies at the foundation of 
Shchedrovitsky’s philosophy of language, which “implies that the Russian 
language structures the mental world of its speakers in a way, which makes 
their values, mental stereotypes, lifestyles and practices different from oth- 
ers” (Suslov, 2018, p. 334) Shchedrovitsky’s teachings often, explicitly or 
implicitly, reference the notion that reality can be altered and society pro- 
grammed. The Russian philosopher viewed human beings as machines 
that can/must be programmed to perform certain functions—essentially, 
something very similar to what today we call social engineering. In the late 
1990s and early 2000s, Shchedrovitsky’s methodologists worked actively 
on formulating the concept of the “Russian World.” The group of 90s 
“methodologists” emerged from the Moscow Methodological Circle and 
included Petr Shchedrovitsky, the son of G. P. Shchedrovitsky, Efim 
Ostrovsky, Iurii Krupnov, Iurii Gromyko and Gradirovsky. The method- 
ologists studied the possibility to alter reality in such a way in which it 
would serve a particular purposes (today this purpose if political framing 
and irregular warfare against the US and its allies and partners). Finally, it 
is not unimportant that between 1980 and 1983 Shchedrovitsky worked 
as a senior researcher in the Department of Psychology of the Research 
Institute of General and Pedagogical Psychology of the USSR Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences. While in this position, he was in charge of the 
“Analysis of the technique for solving complex problems and tasks under 
conditions of incomplete information and collective action” research 
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program, jointly implemented by the Research Institute of General 
Pathology and Pathophysiology (NIIOPP) and Moscow State Academy 
of Physical Education (MOGIFC). 

In 1997, Petr Shchedrovitsky and Efim Ostrovskyco coauthored “1111 
signs 1111 days before Millennium,” a New Generation Manifesto which 
“in the spirit of Dostoevsky’s idea about Russia’s universality,” proclaimed: 
“ We [Russians] are called to attain a synthesis of the global tendencies 
(MMpoBBIX Haya, mirovykh nachal)” (Ostrovsky & Shchedrovitsky, 1997). 
Shchedrovitsky and Ostrovskyco proclaimed in their manifesto: “We 
Russians are a multinational people. Russians are not blood; Russians are 
a common destiny” (Ostrovsky & Shchedrovitsky, 1997). Narratives of 
messianic destiny are present: “The highest destiny of Russia is to fuse heat 
and cold, ice and fire in culture, to combine life and machine, to penetrate 
free fields and free oceans. We are called to achieve the confluence of the 
world principles. Among the world’s growing and building on Earth, we 
are the one that absorbs everything, always remaining the source of a great 
dream” (Ostrovsky & Shchedrovitsky, 1997). This philosophical, almost 
mystical predestined role in the world echoes back to contemporary 
Russian official speech. President Putin regularly attends public meetings 
and gives speeches in which he presents alternatives to international events, 
which in turn became the framing for foreign policy choices. Unlike 
present-day Russian foreign policy, the Manifesto presents an ideational 
Russian expansion rather than territorial. Mikhail Suslov synthesizes the 
manifesto in that “this manifesto implied — among other things — a radi- 
cally different de-territorialized identification of geopolitical bodies as 
network-like culturally bounded communities” (Suslov, 2018, p. 334). In 
this conception, peripheral islands of the Russian-speaking population in 
the West would provide Russia with the access to capital and information 
while facilitating international dialogue, and thereby mitigating the nega- 
tive effects of globalization. The role of the Diaspora, Russians living 
abroad, becomes central to the conceptualization of the reemerging con- 
cept because, according to Shchedrovitsky, Russians living outside of the 
territorial borders of the Russian Federation provide the Motherland with 
“access to knowledge and the capital of other nations, amortize the trauma 
of globalization, and mediate “Russianness” to the international level” 
(Suslov, 2018). Along the lines of the same argument, Sergei Gradirovsky 
argues in 1999 that the “Russian World” was not Russia, the Westphalian 
nation-state, but rather “an alternative project for Russianness, more sus- 
ceptible to cultural hybridization and border-crossing” (Suslov, 2018, 
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p. 335). He states: “Russia has shrunk in order to let the Russian 
Archipelago expand, to allow the Russian World spread” (Suslov, 2018, 
p. 335). Such early post-Cold War mentions of the Russian World are 
clearly more philosophical in nature, unlike today when the Russian World 
has become synonymous with aggressive geopolitical expansion. The 
intention was not to expand in the geopolitical sense, but rather to recap- 
ture Russianness and rebirth the Russian civilization after the trauma of 
implosion. “The new Russian world is not an encroaching one seeking 
new lands. The new Russian world is a rising one that unfurls new images 
of the future,” wrote Peter Shchedrovitsky, Ostrovsky and Kiriyenko. In 
their view, apart from becoming an economic leader (which is, of course, 
essential for being a great power), Russia needed to set an example in 
developing “thinking” and “humanitarian technologies,” including tools 
that can help “manage” society. Russia in their view ought to continue the 
tradition set forth by the Soviets, mainly to build and foster social institu- 
tions where scientists can meet, discuss and build strong academic /scien- 
tific output. These institutions are obviously the educational institutions, 
but also foundations and what the Western counterparts call think tanks, 
or, in Russian interpretation, institutes where tenured specialists engage 
each other. The authors maintained that the intention was not to manipu- 
late public consciousness, rather to model the rules, patterns and contexts 
in which communication and mental processing take place. According to 
the methodologists, humanitarian technologies were not supposed to 
govern or control people; but rather to help produce and eventually gov- 
ern the rules, norms and frameworks of human communication and inter- 
action. Notably, Shchedrovitsky’s organization, together with 
V. V. Davydov and with the support of Professor P. A. Shevarev formed in 
March 1958 the Commission on the Psychology of Thinking and Logic of 
the Society of Psychologists of the USSR, the first interdisciplinary asso- 
ciation of philosophers, teachers and psychologists, which became the offi- 
cial “platform” for the main seminars of the Circle, whose activities he 
provided until the end of his life (GTMarket.Ru, 2009). 

An important step in formalizing the Russian World concept and con- 
solidating its transition toward policy and political warfare was President 
Putin’s 2001 speech at the first Congress of Russian Compatriots, in which 
he actually launched the state sponsored program of consolidation of the 
“Russian World” (Conference org. by Moscow City Pedagogical 
University, April 19, 2021). President Putin underscored that tens of mil- 
lions of people who speak, think, and, perhaps more importantly, feel 
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Russian, live outside the Russian Federation. The Congress of Compatriots, 
which took place in Moscow on October 11 and 12, 2001, was attended 
by “about 600 representatives of compatriots from the CIS, the Baltic 
states and 60 far abroad countries” (Gramota.RU, 2001). During the 
Congress, these compatriots considered the problems of protecting the 
rights of Russians living in other states, and discussed a new government 
program to support them. 

The “Russian World” is not a political ideology in the classical sense, 
but a Russian ideology of sorts, one with deep socio-cultural roots, or, in 
the conceptualization of the Moscow Methodological Circle: “a meta- 
project, the project of all projects” (GTMarket.Ru, 2009) 


Russkiy Mir: Russian WORLD OR RUSSIAN PEACE? 


The substantive elements of Russkiy Mir warrant a dialectical approach: a 
multi-causal and, simultaneously, multidirectional analytical method. 
Therefore, the analysis will first disseminate the elements identified by 
means of Vygotsky’s socio-cultural theory, and then it will segregate sig- 
nificant moments in the timeline of institutionalization of the construct. 
The academic attempt to conceptualize Russkiy Mir in a socio-cognitive 
vantage point will take into consideration both historical occurrences as 
well as socio-cultural elements in Russian society, complex social phenom- 
ena in general. The concept was born in the philosophical realm; it transi- 
tioned to the scientific community and then was instrumentalized by 
Russian political leadership in order to advance pragmatic policy goals ver- 
sus them actually manifesting Russkiy Mir in their foreign policy choices. 


Russkry Mir, THE CONCEPT 


From a Russian leadership point of view: the Russian World is a valuable 
instrument to advance policy, there is not enough evidence that it became 
clear enough to be either an element of Russian strategic culture or of 
Russian national charter. The concept can be a building block of both; 
however, the multitude of interpretations gives it an almost special, unique 
space. In National character studies of the 1940s and 1950s “represented 
some of the first social scientific efforts to draw connections between cul- 
ture and state behavior based largely on anthropological models” (Lantis, 
2005, p. 1). It is worth asking the question: is the Russian World an ele- 
ment of Russian national character? If so, in what way? National character 
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studies postulated that the core of a nation, the nation’s character, stems 
from a nation’s language, religious beliefs, customs, socialization patterns, 
as well as the interpretation of common memories (Elkins & Simeon, 
1979, pp. 127-12). Unlike national character studies or national charac- 
ter, the Vygotskian and later Methodological implementation of culture, 
language and beliefs/values as building blocks of the Russian World apply 
to the socialization and cognitive development of members of a social 
group such as a nation. Symbols, language, norms, values have been 
assimilated organically, yet the concept itself was not allowed to further 
develop in the community but appropriated by Russian leadership in order 
to serve its political agenda. Russkiy Mir was not created by the Kremlin 
apparatus. At some point it became doctrine. Moreover, Russkiy Mir is not 
a standalone element of Russian strategic culture. Ken Booth defined stra- 
tegic culture as “a nation’s traditions, values, attitudes, patterns of behav- 
ior, habits, symbols, achievements and particular ways of adapting to the 
environment and solving problems with respect to the threat and use of 
force” (Booth, 1990, p. 121). Rosen characterized strategic culture as a 
concept which incorporates “beliefs and assumptions” which in turn have 
an impact on “choices about international military behavior, particularly 
those concerning decisions to go to war, preferences for offensive, expan- 
sionist or defensive modes of warfare, and levels of wartime casualties that 
would be acceptable” (Rosen, 1996, p. 12). The general academic agree- 
ment is that strategic culture references the behavioral choices by states as 
they relate to the threat or use of force versus the Russian World which is 
a concept born in the philosophical space and later transitioned to the 
political one. The Russian World now is used to legitimize territorial 
annexation and exercising control over what Moscow perceives as rightful 
spheres of influence. From a pure cognitive point, there is merit to the 
idea that for the Russian people or for those raised in the Russian socio- 
cultural space there is a sense of belonging, nonetheless, this is the effect 
of mediation, not something exclusively Russian. Is the “Russian World” 
is a civilization fundamentally different from the Western one, one which 
transcends Russia’s geographical borders, is it in fact a civilization? There 
is not enough evidence for this. Mikhail Suslov writes about the Russian 
World construct as its importance lying in “the symbolic power of the 
concept that there are large groups of Russian-speakers abroad” (Suslov, 
2018, p. 331) and that these carry a permanent bond to the Motherland, 
Holy Russia of St Vladimir. One pivotal moment in the existence of the 
concept was President Vladimir Putin. Nevertheless, before the Russian 
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World and its conceptualization became legitimization discourse for policy 
choices like the annexation of Crimea in 2014, it underwent a transitional 
phase from philosophical paradigm to state sponsored political narrative. 
Through transitioning the concept into official discourse and institution- 
alizing “Russianness,” Russian leadership used Russkiy Mir/Russian 
World as an instrument to alter perceptions and influence decision making 
both domestically and internationally. By embedding Russkiy Mir/Russian 
World into official speeches, declarations and interviews, the concept lost 
its initial non-territorial dimension and philosophical essence. In addition 
to Russian identity as defined through culture and speech, Russkiy 
Mir/Russian World became a border for what the Kremlin intended to 
claim back geopolitically, in realist, pragmatic terms: spheres of influence. 

Shchedrovitsky and Ostrovsky, describe the “Russian World” in 1997 
as “a peaceful reestablishment of Russia’s identity and its reconnection 
with its past and its diasporas” they assert: “one of the brightest parts of 
Russian identity and intellectual production has been shaped” (Laruelle, 
2015). Valentina Feklyunina identifies as markers of the Russian World the 
Russian language, Orthodox Christianity and “Russian culture more 
broadly” (Feklyunina, 2016). There are quite a few attempts to theorize 
the concept. As a legitimization tool, it has been employed various times 
by Russian elites, most famously in Crimea: “This means that some can 
ignore everything, while we cannot protect the interests of the Russian 
speaking and Russian population of Crimea” (Putin, Address by President 
of the Russian Federation, 2014). 

The concept and the effective foreign policy of the Russian Federation 
are at times contradictory, probably because Russia tends to be quite 
adaptable, and she will sometimes take advantage tactically of a situation 
even if this would not be in line with the long-term strategy as long as the 
ultimate goals will be reached. On the one hand, the Russian World iden- 
tity encompasses all Russian speaking peoples and those identifying with 
it, on the other, Russian leadership emphasize and pledge to conduct for- 
eign policy adhering to the noninterference in the matters of another sov- 
ereign state. On the one hand, the Crimean peninsula was illegally invaded 
and on another, the US stand accused of funding Color Revolutions in the 
Russian periphery. These dichotomous messages are a reflection of older 
models of operation: legitimizing government actions by using identity 
rhetoric or national interest, creating a maze of narratives. 
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One aspect of Russkiy Mir that Western analysts seem to not emphasize 
is that the Russian word “mir” (mup) could be translated as world, but 
also as “peace” (mokoğ) or universe (Bcezennasa). In the philosophical 
realm, the Russian World can easily gain traction beyond Russia as a 
cultural-philosophical community. Nonetheless, as a frame for revisionists 
policies, it represents something closer to “Russian Peace,” an alternative 
to Pax Americana. 


VECTORS OF RUSSIAN WORLD POLICY 


Tzar Nicholas I declared: “Autocracy, orthodoxy and ‘Russkiy Mir’ must 
be assembled under the protection of the wings of the Russian double 
eagle.” A first modern attempt to develop Russkiy Mir philosophically and 
methodically was made in the middle of the 1990s when the term the 
“Russian World” (pycckuğ mnp) reemerged in academic/scientific circles. 
Since then it has traveled a convoluted intellectual trajectory, having 
absorbed different, sometimes diametrically opposite meanings (Laruelle, 
2015; O’Loughlin et al., 2016). In Russian academic literature the defini- 
tions tend to converge toward a concept which includes the Vygotskian 
rooted vectors: culture (significant in learning), language (as the root of 
culture) and individuals learning and developing within their predefined 
role in the community (mediation). An academic report by the Director of 
the Institute of Ethnology and Anthropology of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences, Professor V. Tishkov defined “world” as a “trans-state commu- 
nity united by involvement in a particular state and full involvement in its 
culture” (Ivanov, 2007, p. 3). Professor Tishkov concluded that belonging 
to the Russian World is determined by: the Russian language, Russian- 
speaking culture and connection with Russia (Tishkov, 1997). At official 
level, President Putin defined the concept in a 2007 speech in St. Petersburg: 


In our difficult times, we must look for new adequate forms of historical 
community of people. And the Russian World can and should unite all those 
who care about the Russian word and Russian culture, no matter where they 
live: in Russia or abroad, and no matter what ethical group they belong to. 
Use this phrase more often: “Russian world!” (Ivanov, 2007, p. 1) 


The reminder of the discussion will deconstruct each vector and identify 
key elements of each as they relate to the foreign policy of the Russian 
Federation and Russian political /strategic decision making legitimization. 
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Russian Culture 


Lev Vygotsky’s socio-cultural theory of cognitive development focuses on 
the important contributions society/culture make to individual 
development: 


In the process of development the child not only masters the items of cul- 
tural experience but the habits and forms of cultural behavior, the cultural 
methods of reasoning. We must, therefore, distinguish the main lines in the 
development of the child’s behavior. First, there is the line of natural devel- 
opment of behavior which is closely bound up with the processes of general 
organic growth and the maturation of the child. Second, there is the line of 
cultural improvement of the psychological functions, the working out of 
new methods of reasoning, the mastering of the cultural methods of behav- 
ior. (Vygotsky, 1929) 


Essentially, in the context of the Russian World, Russians and those 
who are socialized into “Russianness” are the culture and simultaneously 
are shaped by the culture. In this sense, culture as: “the ideas, customs, 
and social behavior of a particular people or society” (Oxford English 
Dictionary, 1961). APA defines culture as: “the distinctive customs, val- 
ues, beliefs, knowledge, art, and language of a society or a community.” It 
is these very values and belief/belief systems that are passed on from gen- 
eration to generation, forming the basis for “everyday behaviors and prac- 
tices” (APA, 2023). In his 1911 essay “On the Concept and the Tragedy 
of Culture,” Georg Simmel provides a somewhat similar definition, argu- 
ing: “We speak of culture whenever life produces certain forms in which it 
expresses and realizes itself—works of art, religions, sciences, technolo- 
gies, laws and innumerable others” (Simmel, 1968, p. 11). Given the lim- 
ited scope of the monograph, the present analysis of the Russian World 
cultural vector will only focus on elements that were traced back to the 
implementation of Russkiy Mir, the policy framing instrument. 
Nevertheless, it is worth noting that this aspect of human neuropsychol- 
ogy as it ties into decision making are worth being explored much further 
as they allow for better analysis of the strategic environments as well as of 
potential or current allies and adversaries. 


“Russianness” 
A determinant in the argumentation of the cultural vector of Russkiy Mir 
is unpacking the idea of “Russianness.” Simply put: what is “ Russianness”? 
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What are Russian values, customs and social behaviors? Is it reductive to 
try to define “Russianness”? The questions sound simple and, paradoxi- 
cally, the answers could not be more complex. The following answers, 
again, will only focus on the values and social behaviors that were directly 
correlated to the concept as it was made strategically instrumental by 
Russian leadership. 

In June 1880, while speaking at the Alexander Pushkin Festival, Fyodor 
M. Dostoevsky talked about what Russianness could mean: “the Russian 
soul, that the genius of the Russian people, perhaps the most capable, of 
all peoples, can contain the idea of universal unity, brotherly love, a sober 
look that forgives the hostile, distinguishing and excusing the dissimilar, 
removing contradictions” (Dostoevsky, 1880). The world renowned 
author outlines the universality of Russia; this is an important theme that 
will resurface later, in the modern conception. Dostoevsky continued: 
“This is not an economic trait or any other, it is only a moral trait, and can 
anyone deny and dispute that it does not exist among the Russian peo- 
ple?” (Dostoevsky, 1880). The writer also made the distinction between 
the Russian people, whom he did not consider are only as “inert mass, 
condemned only to serve the economic prosperity and development of 
our European intelligentsia” and the Russian people as critical mass unlike 
the Westerners, “who have risen above our people,” but in itself as culture 
“promote only dead inertness, from which nothing should be expected 
and from which there is absolutely nothing place any hope” (Dostoevsky, 
1880). This theme of Russian people as critical versus inert mass in world 
culture, victims of destiny, of non-Russian, profit-driven (globalist) foes 
will resurface, obviously restyled, in present day Russian World concep- 
tion. It is the essence of present-day “West and the rest” theme in Russian 
foreign policy discourse. About the Russian soul and its suffering, this 
“pathology of the Russian soul” and the people in Russian literature in 
general, Ivanov wrote that it cannot be altered without paying a steep 
price, mainly changing the essence of the culture itself: “To change the 
type of culture means to change the reproductive logic of culture, to 
change the laws, principles, ways, ways in which a person is reproduced as 
a subject of culture” (Ivanov, 2007, p. 5). The tensions between 
Westernizing Russian intelligentsia and “traditional” Russians is in fact 
ongoing and maybe best represented by famous Russian novel “Oblomov” 
by Ivan Goncharov. It reflects the “us versus them” narrative/theme. 
“Oblomov” (Goncharov, 2015) is a very important work of literature 
which is taught in schools, discussed/analyzed in cultural, intellectual 
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circles to this day. The main character, Ilya Ilyich Oblomov, is depicted as 
the ultimate superfluous man, the 1840s and 1850s Russian literary con- 
cept which could be interpreted as the “dost Russian young man” who does 
not find his place in the then newly Europeanizing Russian high society or 
a satire of the European admiring Russian noble class. The introduction of 
“Westernism” by Peter the Great into the self-consciousness of the ruling 
class in Russia, created a reserve for its worldview delimitation from the 
masses. As political scientists rightly point out, “Since the time of Peter the 
Great, Russian elites have looked to the West, adopted Western fashion 
and behavior, introduced Western institutions, borrowed Western philos- 
ophies, sought to enter the great European powers; then, during the 
Soviet era, to become a global superpower, and in a later period, a key 
component of a larger Europe from Lisbon to Vladivostok. This is a rut 
that is hard to get out of” (Trenin, 2022). 

Another dimension of Russian culture, a complex one nevertheless, is 
ethnicity. The Russian Empire and the Soviet Union were ethnically and 
religiously diverse empires. All rulers and certainly many scientists, 
researchers and writers were preoccupied with this aspect. This in itself 
could be the base for a monograph, the current discussion, as underscored 
before, will focus on work that is pertinent to the political framing of 
Russkiy Mir. One of these important aspects is the often cited work of Lev 
Gumilev. 

In order to describe the genesis and/or evolution of ethnic groups in 
Russia, Gumilev introduced the concept of “passionarity” (naccuonapuocme), 
meaning the level of activity to expand typical for an ethnic group, and 
especially for their leaders, at the given moment of time (Shmirelman & 
Panarin, 2001). The author wrote: “Passionarity can manifest itself in a 
wide variety of character traits, with equal ease generating exploits and 
crimes, creation, good and evil, but leaving no room for inaction and calm 
indifference” (Maslov, October 2017). The issue with the theory of eth- 
nogenesis is that it amounts to pseudo science at most. Gumilev’s work 
mentioned cosmic energy and other things which really cannot be demon- 
strably linked to scientific facts. He considered passionarity to be a “vector 
quantity.” This vector is supposed to travel into the opposite direction to 
the “vector of the instinct of self-preservation, individual or specific” 
(Gumilev, 1990). Not much about these writings announced any scientific 
breakthrough, yet they gathered a following which eventually caught the 
attention of the higher level political establishment and the Kremlin. As 
early as 2000, President Vladimir Putin met with teachers and students at 
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the Lev Gumilev Eurasian National University (Putin, 2000), one of the 
first official visits after taking over power. Moreover, both author and his 
theory were mentioned by President Putin during a speech in 2016. The 
context was ominous, a sort of warning to the world about an incoming 
major crisis. It was the ideal framing for positioning Russia as an aggressor 
in a potential future conflict: “Who will take the lead and who will remain 
on the periphery and inevitably lose their independence will depend not 
only on the economic potential but primarily on the will of each nation, 
on its inner energy, which Lev Gumilev termed passionarity: the ability to 
move forward and to embrace change” (Putin, December 1, 2016). 
Punctually, Gumilev did not exclusively mean to embrace change, but to 
welcome the inner aspiration of the individual, consciously or more often 
unconsciously, aimed at achieving a particular goal (Gumilev, 1990, 
p. 316). To him said goal could sometime seem “to the passionary more 
valuable even than his own life, not to mention the lives of his contempo- 
raries” (Gumilev, 1990, p. 391). Clearly, this aspect of Russian culture, the 
proclivity for mysticism, is one dimension which is as far as possible 
removed from the realist tenants of states pursing self-help in an anarchic 
system. That being said, all aforementioned dimensions of Russian culture 
tie into Russkiy Mir in at least two ways: the people of Russia, from leader- 
ship to regular citizens, are all culturally exposed, socialized into this type 
of culture and this does play a role into their subsequent cognitive con- 
structs, views/images of the world. Second, all the aforementioned ele- 
ments of Russian culture, were and still are instrumental in promoting the 
Russian World as a frame and even legitimization for realist strategic 
choices, culminating with war. 

Russian Minister of Public Education under Nicholas I., Count Uvarov 
is often quoted as the author of the famous triad “ Orthodoxy-Autocracy— 
Nationality.” A triad which to this day says so much about Russia and 
Russian culture and socio-cultural predispositions. 


Russian Language 


A second vector of Russkiy Mir/Russian World is the Russian language. As 
identified by Lev Vygotsky in his socio-cultural theory, children/people are 
socialized into specific customs and systems of belief and this is done 
through language. Linguistics and culture are interconnected, mental 
images of the world are produced in the human brain by means of words/ 
information. Language is also a way information is received by the human 
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brain and the nervous system. Language is both input and output in human 
cognition. Similarly, the Russian World construct has been propagated and 
developed by means of language. The Russian language has served as the 
vehicle of transmitting information which in turn was received, processed 
and interpreted by both domestic audiences and international ones. Petr 
Shchedrovitsky’s Moscow Methodological Circle even promoted the “phi- 
losophy of language.” This philosophy of language “implies that the Russian 
language structures the mental world of its speakers in a way, which makes 
values, mental stereotypes, lifestyles and practices different from others” 
(Suslov, 2018, p. 334). In this sense, one of the central declared goals of 
the Russian World Foundation is promoting the Russian language. 
President Putin himself attested to this: “The main goals of the Foundation 
are to popularize the Russian language, which is the national treasure of 
Russia and an important element of Russian and world culture and to sup- 
port programs for the study of the Russian language in the Russian 
Federation and abroad” (Russkiy Mir Foundation, 2023). President Putin 
declared 2007 the year of the Russian language; notable, this is the same 
year the Russian World Foundation was created as well as the year of the 
infamous Munich Security Conference Speech. 

In the opinion of Professor Alexey Miller, for example, the Russian 
language should be granted a “special place in the presentation of the 
historical and modern role of Orthodoxy,” which in turn is generally 
viewed as the “basis of Russian culture, the role of the Russian language as 
the main means of communication and communication, as the universal 
basis of the Russian state and the Russian world as a whole” (Solovyov, 
1915[2007]). Mikhail Katkov concluded that people differ from each 
other not by for instance socially acquired religious beliefs, but first of all 
by language. The proposition made by Katkov enforces said argument by 
example: the Russian Catholics, Evangelicals and Jews, who transitioned 
religious life to Russian, “mastered the Russian language for themselves 
not only for their social everyday life, but also for their spiritual life” ceas- 
ing to be an element “nationally alien, hostile and dangerous to Russian 
society” (Solovyov, 1915[2007]). 

For the Putin regime, the Russian language, especially as used in the 
context of Russkiy Mir, is a tool to promote influence. The Russian World 
Foundation along with numerous other language programs was initiated 
once Russkiy Mir was elevated to the level of official policy. 


Individual Learning and Developing Within the Community 
“Russia’s sacred mission is to act as a messenger of a higher civilization.” 
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Another vector of the Russian World construct is rooted in community, 
the collective self. Vygotsky’s socio-cultural theory emphasizes how social 
interaction at the most primary level of society/community, meaning 
within the family or with knowledgeable /senior members of the commu- 
nity represents the primary means by which children acquire behaviors and 
cognitive processes which in turn are relevant to their own society /com- 
munity. This vector of Russkiy Mir relates to models of socialization that 
Russians learn and herein develop “Russianness.” This is a key element to 
be understood not only in order to define the Russian World but also 
because understanding the complexities and specificities of said socializa- 
tion would lead diplomatic and political decision makers who sit across 
Russian counterparts in international negations to make informed 
decisions. 


Narodnost (HapogHocts) 

In modern Russia, a key aspect of learning through the role in community 
was played by the Soviet legacy of narodnost (HapodHocmp). Again, we are 
not speaking of learned as in school or universities, but of knowledge 
acquired by children from parents and caregivers at the earliest stages of 
cognitive development. In Russia and (formerly) the Soviet Union: narod- 
nost (HapogHocTb) was supposed to represent a sense of belonging to a 
nation, national character or quality; the essential quality of the (common) 
people. The word itself means people, nation, nationality or ethnicity. In 
the Russian language, the word was constructed to bridge the ethnic with the 
national. For a multiethnic empire like the Soviet Union, it was a matter 
of survival to build up a common Russian identity that would dominate 
ethnicity or religion. People of the USSR were Soviets before being 
Russian or Belorussian or Moldavian or Ukrainian or any other ethnicity 
of the empire. To the layer of a society socialized into expecting authori- 
tarian rule as the norm rather than the exception and defining herself 
through the collective, now there was another layer added by Soviet lead- 
ership. Russians, in large part due to the country’s vulnerable geography 
and bloody past, very much see the world through the lens of history. This 
vector of the Russian World could also be regarded as a manifestation of 
Russian history. It is obvious on Russian television, in Russia printed 
media, in regular, day to day conversations, in political discourse, in aca- 
demia. Historical trauma has left a marker in Russian national DNA and 
this unites many either consciously or subconsciously. The narrative is pri- 
marily Russia saved Europe from imperialist France when Napoleon went 
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on his conquest campaigns, she also saved Europe from Hitler’s Germany 
during the Great Patriotic War. It is the turn of modern Russia to save 
Europe, at the very least, the Russians trapped outside of the country’s 
borders. This is the official narrative. 

As previously mentioned, between 1980 and 1983, as senior researcher 
in the Department of Psychology of the Research Institute of General and 
Pedagogical Psychology of the USSR Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
(NIIOPP), Georgy Shchedrovitsky was in charge of the “Analysis of the 
technique for solving complex problems and tasks under conditions of 
incomplete information and collective action” research program, jointly 
implemented by NIILOPP and MOGIEC. It was in this timeframe that a 
new form of organization of collective thinking and activity was developed 
(Humanitarian Portal, 2023). As outlined earlier in the chapter, this 
employs in practice the correlation between images (knowledge) and the 
plan of processes (activities) meant to produce the desired outcome, in 
this case, the “collective thinking” or “the collective self.” This new approach 
to collective thinking was aimed at solving complex interdisciplinary, 
industrial, scientific, technical, organizational and managerial problems 
and was called organizational and activity games (ODI) (Humanitarian 
Portal, 2023). What today we call social engineering and organizational 
analysis, the Soviet scientists had already conceptualized, researched and 
theorized in the early 80s. This approach of the Commission on the 
Psychology of Thinking and Logic of the Society of Psychologists of the 
USSR argued that a genuine and full-scale study of thinking is impossible 
without establishing “mutual transitions and combining these two aspects 
into a single, internally dissected representation, and set the task of an 
operational-activity analysis of concepts and knowledge, which, based on 
the form of any existing concept or knowledge, reduce it to a system of 
operations and actions that generate the content of this concept or knowl- 
edge” (Humanitarian Portal, 2023). In this approach, one of the basic 
principles governing such an analysis was the methodological opposition 
“object-subject” (Humanitarian Portal, 2023). The basic distinction of 
object- subject was further developed by Professor Ulric Neisser within 
the framework of cognitive psychology. 

Almost always equated with “Russianness” Orthodoxy and the Russian 
Orthodox Church played a key role in Russian culture and early-stage 
socialization of the individual. Russian philosopher and writer Alexander 
Ogorodnikov wrote: “In Russia we have a manifestation of the phenome- 
non of national-religious unity, the inseparability of the fate of Russia and 
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the Orthodox faith” (Davis, 1997). The Christianization of Russia by Prince 
Vladimir is of sacred significance to many Russians. Some took this even 
further and postulate Russians as the only truly Christian peoples left in the 
modern world: “now Russians are the main church people of the Christian 
world.” Speaking at the opening of the XI World Russian People’s Council, 
Patriarch Alexei II of Moscow and All Russia observed the struggles between 
modern Russian and traditional Russianness: “today many are trying to 
reorient our people from the priority of spiritual wealth to the priority of 
material values” (Davis, 1997). He equates modernity with materialism, not 
innovation. He identifies “the cult of enrichment as the main goal of human 
life” and sees it “preached from academic departments, political tribunes, 
television screens, and newspaper and magazine pages” (Davis, 1997). The 
historical theme of Russian suffering at the hands of predatory others resur- 
faces: “However, we know from the experience of history that wealth can- 
not be calculated only in rubles, dollars or Euros, only in tons of oil and 
cubic meters of gas, as well as in other economic indicators” (Davis, 1997). 
And he closed out by asking if Russia will be able to “save” the modern 
world and “be able to continue its spiritual revival or, focusing only on the 
multiplication of material wealth, it will come to spiritual decline, and there- 
fore, over time, to a new political, economic and environmental crisis” 
(Davis, 1997). The Orthodox Church was instrumental for the Russian 
World under President Putin as well as for the KGB during Soviet times. 
Another trait of Russianness is apprehension at least or resistance at/to 
most to Western style social institutions. Professor V. A. Yadov spoke to 
this point: “In order for the new Western-style social institutions to work 
effectively, it is necessary to change the social type of basic personality” or 
else expressed as the metamorphosis of the Soviet or post-Soviet person 
into a different type of individual.” Oleg Platonov notes in his book 
Russian Civilization: “In Russia there is a different attitude to money and 
wealth than in the West. For a Western person, freedom is personified in 
money (in particular, the famous aphorism of B. Franklin), for a Russian, 
freedom is independence from money. The Western world most often 
reduces the concept of freedom to the degree of the ability to buy, acquire 
more and more new goods and services, the Russian see in this ‘freedom’ 
the formula of bondage, entangling his soul and impoverishing life” 
(Platonov, 2010). It is visible today how such differences are used by 
Russian propagandists: after surveying Russian newspapers and magazines 
published in the last 15 years, it is clear that Russia’s slow economic devel- 
opment is blamed on the West and explained by means of Russian 
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righteousness in the face of Western predatory market practices. This fea- 
tures is referred to as “third-worldness” by which the author, T. Shahin 
understands “the inability to compete in markets, the disorder of elements 
of the social system, the separation of the elite from the mass of the popu- 
lation, state capitalism.” Again, nothing new, this notion has very deep 
roots in the class struggle of Marxism—Leninism. 

There really can be no one single totality of views on Russian culture, 
there can however be the recognition of a basic culture of the country, its 
genesis or evolution. Socialization within the community also reflects in 
the learned mechanisms of interaction with other cultures, the foreigners. 
Finally, it also encompasses the very relationship between the concepts of 
culture and state sovereignty. This is for instance seen in the Putin regime’s 
concept of “sovereign democracy” (Sakwa, 2012). 

The seeds of Russianness created the fertile environment for what 
Andrey Kortunov spoke of when analyzing the post-Soviet space post- 
USSR disintegration: “It was also noted that the USSR had been a very 
peculiar entity in which the imperial metropolis had not so much eco- 
nomically exploited its colonial outskirts as had subsidized them at the 
expense of its own development prospects; many in the Russian Federation 
had considered the Soviet imperial periphery to be not an asset, but rather 
a liability for the Russian core” (Kortunov, 2022). Unlike many empires 
before them, the Soviets and even the Tsars did not impose a unique way 
of being Russian, it would have been most likely futile given the geo- 
graphical vastness and ethic-religious diversity of Russia/USSR. In the 
words of Lev Vygotsky himself, it is not uncommon for the two lines of 
psychological development (the natural and the cultural) to “merge into 
each other in such a way that it is difficult to distinguish them and follow 
the course of each of them separately” (Vygotsky, “The Problem of the 
Cultural Development of the Child,” 1929). Russkiy Mir, the concept 
merged with the Russianness of Russian culture and social norms and 
eventually transitioned into a geopolitically laden term. 


Russkty Mir, THE POLICY 


October 11, 2001, fresh of his transition into the presidential office 
(because, let’s not forget, President Putin was selected not elected), 
Vladimir Putin addressed the audience at the opening of the Congress of 
Compatriots in Moscow and in his speech, already pointedly mentioned 
issues that would later on materialize as Russkiy Mir, the cultural policy. A 
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trained intelligence officer, President Putin had observed how the chaos of 
the 90s and the genuine pursuit of democracy, free press and rule of law of 
the Yeltsin administration, had loosened the control of the state over all 
these areas of the state and, very importantly, how free access to 
Western/“occidental” origin information had changed some of the socio- 
cultural attitudes of different groups of Russian society. In this speech he 
mentioned for instance how “development of a common cultural and 
information space is a key instrument” but how this is getting more any- 
more difficult to achieve due to shrinkage in broadcasting in the Russian 
language. This is a clear reference to: language as means of socialization 
and shaping culture. In order to mitigate or “manage” this, we now know 
that President Putin tasked the national program Electronic Russia as early 
as 2001 to build a section dedicated exclusively to the development of 
electronic communications, including Internet technologies. In order to 
fight what President Putin called “undue pressure on Russian-speaking 
periodicals” as well as to address the closure of Russian schools in post- 
Soviet republics, he launched the Russian World Foundation in 2007 and 
several television and media companies. As early as 2001 President Putin 
understood the importance of support of the Russian language, which he 
considered the basis of Russian culture. He also understood the signifi- 
cance of publication of textbooks, and the dissemination of classical and 
modern Russian literature. Another measures was the Digital Economy 
national program which is aimed at creating a safe and powerful infrastruc- 
ture for high-speed data transfer, processing and storage which will be 
made available for all organizations and households of Russia” (Rosongress, 
2022). The decree on the creation of the Russkiy Mir Foundation was 
signed by the President of Russia in the summer of 2007. 

From a political/governance standpoint, concepts such as “sovereign 
democracy” were already emerging in Kremlin friendly circles by the 
mid-2000s and Vladislav Surkov, the person credited with coining the 
term, was actively promoting and explaining the term to Western diplo- 
mats every chance was presented to him. “Sovereign democracy” is meant 
to represent concept “a special form of Russian political life, different from 
classical Western democracy — a power vertical, ‘manual control’ of the 
economy, the opposition and all public institutions” (Maria Lipman 
[ Editor-in-Chief, 2013]; Lewis, 2020). 

The economic, political and technological decoupling of the post-Soviet 
republics from Russia took a very long time, and one could argue that is it 
still in process at present. Professor Andrey Kortunov writes about this: 
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“For a very long time, the main part of the post-Soviet space—with the 
possible exception of the three Baltic states—remained essentially a single 
entity in terms of economic ties, transportation and logistics infrastructure, 
standards of education, science, culture, and, most importantly, in terms of 
the mentality of the political and business elites in power” (Kortunov, 
2022). In his October 2008 interview to the newspaper Rossiyskaya 
Gazeta, Russian Foreign Minister Sergei Lavrov announced that Moscow’s 
relations with Russian compatriots residing abroad would be developed 
based on the principles of soft power, Russian style soft power. In September 
2013, President Putin spoke at a meeting of the Valdai Discussion Club, an 
elite audience most suitable for the official announcement of the “Russian 
World” doctrine. It must me noted that among the guests Valdai hosted at 
that time were among others: former German Defense Minister Volker 
Ruhe, former French Prime Minister Francois Fillon, former Italian Prime 
Minister Romano Prodi. Put into geopolitical context, this is very signifi- 
cant: while the internal civil war in Ukraine, a “Russky Mir territory” was 
unfolding, German, French and Italian officials were partaking in the for- 
mal alignment of Russkyi Mir and the Kremlin. The next chapter will dis- 
cuss another aspect of this “coincidence”: Russian German strategic 
partnership, a Trojan horse of European security. 

As stated on the official website, the main objectives of the Foundation 
are (Russkiy Mir Foundation, 2022): 


© Support for public, academic, educational organizations, especially 
those dealing with issues related to Russkiy Mir/the Russian World (the 
foundation being involved directly though sponsoring their special- 
ized projects) 

© Support for Russian as well as foreign scientific and educational centers 
of Russian studies 

e Formation of public opinion favorable for Russia, dissemination of 
knowledge about our country 

e Active engagement of Diasporas, promoting the establishment of a cli- 
mate of interethnic respect and peace 

o Facilitating the return of Russians who emigrated abroad to 
their homeland 

© Creation of a system of expert support for the humanitarian dimension 
of Russia’s foreign policy 

© Creation of scientific, expert and political channels for the development 
of bilateral relations with foreign countries and international 
organizations 
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Promoting the export of Russian educational services 

Development of international relations of Russian regions 

Promotion of expert, scientific and educational exchanges 

Support for Russian-language media and information resources abroad 

Support of the Russian mass media and information resources focused 

on the implementation of the goals and objectives of the Fund 

© Support for alumni associations of Russian/Soviet universities; organi- 
zation of interaction with foreign graduates of Russian universities 

© Support for Russian-language sites created abroad 

e Assistance in the creation of women’s, youth, children’s and Russian- 
speaking structures in various countries 

© Support for efforts to preserve Russia’s manuscript heritage 

e Interaction with the Russian Orthodox Church and other confessions in 

the promotion of the Russian language and Russian culture 


In October 2021, during the same Congress on Compatriots Living 
Abroad, President Putin spoke about the changes made to the Russian 
Constitution in order to include “a provision on protecting the rights and 
interests of compatriots and on preserving the all-Russian cultural identity” 
(Putin, Kremlin, 2021). These new legal norms, which include for instance 
a more simplified procedure for granting Russian citizenship, are meant, 
according to the Russian head of state, too “create conditions for further 
improving the state policy with regard to those who, as fate had willed it, 
found themselves outside the Homeland” (Putin, Kremlin, 2021). 


CONCLUSION 


For one segment of Russian society, 2014 was the year of the triumph of 
the “awakened” and “rebellious” against the Western empire, the collective 
West. For other Russian societal fractions, it was a year of great shame for a 
state that treacherously attacked a neighbor, threatened the world with 
nuclear weapons, and de facto unleashed a civil war on foreign territory and 
a “cold war” against dissident citizens on its own (Abarinov & Sidorova, 
2015). From a structural point of view, as professor Andrey Kortunov 
explained: “the real collapse of the USSR is only taking place today, literally 
in front of our eyes, and the states that have emerged in the post-Soviet 
space have yet to go through all the challenges, risks, and pains of imperial 
disintegration” (Kortunov, 2022). The Belovezh Accords, which declared 
the end of the Soviet Union and proclaimed the creation of the 
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Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS), were drafted, agreed upon 
and signed in a few days; the 14-article document is only two pages long. 
This hurried accord contributed to the dismantling of the Union which 
had for decades represented the balancing superpower in a bipolar world 
order. The structural aftershock of this geopolitical cataclysm can be felt 
more and more in contemporary world affairs. In the Belovezh Accords 
“only the most general declaration of intent was adopted, a brief and very 
ambiguous memorandum of understanding, which each of the participants 
could interpret at their discretion” (Kortunov, 2022). So many questions 
arise from this assertion. Philosopher Yuri Borodai formulated in 1994 the 
concept of the reunification of the empire. The central idea behind this 
formulation was to bring together “the Russians, who, by the will of his- 
torical fate, found themselves outside of Russia. Moreover, the philosopher 
designated the “supporting core” of the association as follows: “Russia 
cannot live without Belarus, Eastern Ukraine and Novorossia, without 
Crimea and the Russian part of Kazakhstan” (Abarinov & Sidorova, 2015). 
Although the Putin regime really cannot be catalogued as ethno-nationalist 
(President Putin makes it a point in domestic speeches, declarations and 
interviews to outline the ethnic-religious diversity of the Russian 
Federation), the Russkyi Mir framing of foreign policy, can be perceived as 
nationalist. Nonetheless, the research did conclude that the Russian World 
is only a frame, the driver remains geopolitical. The cautionary final note 
should be that the Russian leadership planned the frame relatively well. For 
example, the concept of the reunification of the empire is currently being 
implemented in practice by the son of philosopher Yuri Borodai, Alexander 
Borodai. Until August 2014, Alexander Borodai served as the chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the self-proclaimed Donetsk People’s Republic 
(DPR) in eastern Ukraine, now the Duma recognized Deputy Prime 
Minister of the DPR (Abarinov & Sidorova, 2015): 
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CHAPTER 3 


Wind of Change: Russian Foreign Policy 
in a Multipolar World 


The strong do to others what others cannot do to them. (Michael 
Mandelbaum, The Fate of Nations: The Search of National Security in 
the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries (Cambridge, MA: 
Cambridge University Press, 1989), p. 132). 

What is new about this world order is that, for the first time, the United 
States can neither withdraw from the world nor dominate it. (Henry 
Kissinger, Diplomacy (New York u.a., NY: Simon & Schuster, 
1994), Ch. 1) 


The central aim of this chapter is to identify central elements (the pillars) of 
Russian foreign policy and to explain the causal link between said elements 
and Russian decision making. A key element of my conclusions were the 
correlation to historical events put through the cognitive lens, namely how 
experiences shape/impact human cognition and identity, both individual 
and collective. The Bolshevik intellectual and philosophical legacy and the 
Primakov legacy are foundational in understanding Russian political and 
strategic decision making. Hegemonic theory and the conceptions of manu- 
facturing consent and creating meaning (making meaning) are therefore the 
intellectual pillars of the framework for analysis. This is where my intersec- 
tional scientific approach brings forth a novel perspective; classical structural 
realism and anarchy are indeed drivers of the great power dynamics between 
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nation-states; however, socio-cultural and historical experiences differ for 
each nation-state and eventually shape collective identity. Collective identity, 
including great power identity in the case of Russia, is shaped by experiences 
as well, not just by the distribution of power in the international system. In 
order to build an accurate picture of Russian foreign policy it is not enough 
to think in terms of balance of power and military or economic force. It is 
necessary to understand the origins of said policy, especially psychologi- 
cal and social drivers of how Russian elites have built the mental image they 
have about the international system and the rules-based order. 

British Prime Minister Sir Winston Churchill famously declared: “I can- 
not forecast to you the action of Russia. It is a riddle wrapped in a mystery 
inside an enigma; but perhaps there is a key. That key is Russian national 
interest.”! Most often Sir Churchill is quoted; the last and most important 
fragment of the quote is left out: “The key is Russian national interest.” 
The entire monograph is looking to explore foreign policy tenants of the 
Russian Federation, or, in broader terms Russian grand strategy in inter- 
national affairs and to demonstrate how it remains unambiguously guided 
by pragmatic Russian national interest. Numerous attempts have been 
made by both the US and its allies on one side and the Russian Federation 
on the other to build an efficient framework to engage each other in the 
new global geopolitical context; however, no real progress was ever 
achieved. The origin of this stalemate lies within the incompatibility of 
Russian national interest as conceptualized by Russian political leadership 
with the current Euro-Atlantic security and defense architecture. The 
resulting research questions therefore are: what are the foundational ele- 
ments of Russian Foreign Policy, and what causal logic underpins Russian 
foreign policy choices? The situation in global affairs is increasingly con- 
flictual, harboring an environment of instability and a perception of inse- 
curity. Moreover, the Russian Federation has demonstrated through 
military and political/diplomatic actions that it is willing to go to great 
lengths and pay a high cost by any standards in order to facilitate the 
achievement of its political ends: a renewed global order in which the 
Kremlin is a pole of power and in which the Euro-Atlantic security 
architecture, not just the post-Soviet space, is fundamentally redesigned to 
favor Russia. Finally, present research asserts that all aforementioned views 
are rooted in the Soviet/Russian school of international studies, a framework 


Winston Churchill: “The Russian Enigma,” Broadcast October 1, 1939, The Churchill 
Society, London, available: http://www.churchill-society-london.org.uk/RusnEnig.html 
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drawn on principles of realism, however one with distinct Russian charac- 
teristics. The monograph will articulate how Russian Realism is a hybrid 
between traditional realism and offensive realism; a hybridity bridged by 
fundamentally Russian characteristics. The Russian characteristics, accord- 
ing to the present thesis, originate from Russian history (Russia’s historical 
experience), socio-cultural markers of Russian society, geography and, last 
but certainly not least, psychology and human behavior. 


RussIAN REALISM: ANARCHY, HEGEMONY AND BALANCE 
OF POWER LoGiIc 


The cornerstone of the international system, mainly the unit of analysis, is 
the nation-state and the concept of modern international system is refer- 
ring to the ordering system established in 1648 by the Peace of Westphalia, 
which ended the Thirty Years’ War. It was from this point forward that the 
international system was made up of independent building blocks, sover- 
eign nation-states, each sovereign over religion and all other matters 
within its own territory. At the most elementary level, realism begins with 
the recognition that wars occur because there is no central authority that 
can protect states from one another and stop them from fighting if they 
choose to do so. The conceptual framework of the Russian realism is 
rooted in the structural realist paradigm and, more specifically, offensive 
realism? The distinction is important because it underlines differences 
within the realist paradigm, namely, the principal cause of state behavior. 
As professor Jervis noted: “we cannot treat realism as monolithic, but 
must distinguish between the offensive and defensive variants” (Jervis, 
1999). What this means for the Black Sea region specifically is that the 


?In the realist international relations school of thought Hans Morgenthau and Kenneth 
Waltz are considered the two most influential realists over the past 50 years. Hans 
Morgenthau’s human nature (or classical) realism maintains that states have a will to power, 
while Kenneth Waltz begins his theory with the assumption that the structure of the system 
is the main driver of states behavior. To Waltz states want to survive and are therefore driven 
to maximize security. See Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations: The Struggle for 
Power and Peace, 5th ed. (New York: Knopf, 1973); and Kenneth N. Waltz, Theory of 
International Politics (Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1979). The discussion follows closer 
to the Waltzian realism tradition, namely structural realism. 

Jack Snyder introduced the distinction between offensive and defensive realism into the 
international relations literature in his 1991 book Myths of Empire, Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 1993. 
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behavior of the elements in the international system, nation-states, is 
determined, not exclusively but primarily, by the structure of the system 
itself. In the Black Sea: all littoral states behave in response to the structure 
of the system and to the tectonic changes they anticipate or are looking to 
provoke or exploit. 

Anarchy, hegemony and balance of power logic are conceptual pillars of 
Russian foreign policy, essentially, variables within the anarchic superstruc- 
ture: the international system of nation-states. Anarchy, as postulated 
throughout realist theory, is a primary determinant of international politi- 
cal outcomes and the Russian view is very much in agreement. This asser- 
tion is perfectly illustrated, for example, by the lack of relevance the United 
Nations has in the great power conflict in Ukraine where the Russian 
Federation is applying military pressure, hard power and coercion, in order 
to obtain political victories and advance what it conceptualizes as its national 
interest. The UN Security Council is where the great powers engage each 
other vis-à-vis other states, nonetheless, when it comes to great power sys- 
temic rivalry it became lamentably limited in authority. More on the rele- 
vance of institutions and the current international system will be discussed 
in subsequent chapters. In this particular discussion: the amassing of troops 
and weapons at the Ukrainian border by the Russian Federation in the 
beginning of 2022 and the eventual invasion of Ukrainian territory in 
February 2022, the UN stands powerless. Due to the anarchic nature of 
the international system, states are operating in a self-help world and there- 
fore they must put security before any other goals. Through pursuing a 
self-help strategy states are, first and foremost, attempting to mitigate the 
effects of the anarchic structure. The Russian Federation employs an offen- 
sive realist foreign policy; therefore, it is looking to maximize power and to 
prevent US regional hegemony in its perceived areas of geopolitical/strate- 
gic interest. The position of the author is that Russia pursues this offensive 
realist foreign policy precisely due to the structure of the current interna- 
tional system: a relative decline of US power, a rising China, multiple 
regional powers such as India, just to name a few key systemic triggers. 


ANARCHY 


Since 1945, the US has been the dominating superpower, one of two 
superpowers during the Cold War and the sole superpower post-Cold 
War, in what many call the unipolar moment (Krauthammer, 1990), and 
it maintained a foreign policy meant to preserve this privileged position 
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among all nation-states. For the US, the Pivot to Asia first signaled and 
then the 2017 US National Security Strategy officially ushered in the now 
infamous era of renewed great power competition, a global security/sys- 
temic competition which takes place in a strategic environment where 
great powers compete for power and influence. In the present discussion, 
the Russian Federation will be understood to be a great power, yet, due to 
its special place in European history, the text will show a great power who 
differs greatly from the other two contenders to power supremacy in the 
new, multipolar world order. The difference is linked not only to capabili- 
ties, both military and economic, but also to its approach to domestic as 
well as international affairs. The policies of the Russian Federation are 
influenced by the structure of the international system and concurrently 
influence the system. To realists in general, the system does not exist in a 
constant state of war, nonetheless in a state of “relentless security competi- 
tion, with the possibility of war always in the background” (Mearsheimer, 
1994-95). Finally, the policies of the Russian Federation and its conduct 
in international affairs are in part a product of domestic variables, most 
notably its geography and history, but also the previously discussed psy- 
chological and socio-cultural aspects. The current fragment focuses solely 
on what lays at the core of the Russian approach to world affairs not the 
possible why(s). Nevertheless, Russian foreign policy and diplomacy are a 
textbook example of the realist, as opposed to idealist, school of thought. 
Kremlin conduct in foreign affairs is guided by a strategy that is not driven 
by moral (ideological) impulses or ideals, but by pragmatic interests and 
within those interests, security and survival of the Russian Federation and 
the current regime reign supreme. The Kremlin pays very close attention 
to the international strategic environment and it shares the view that the 
underlying cause of war is the structure of the “international-political sys- 
tem.” The Kremlin also pays close attention to global and regional balance 
of power (Kremlin: Valdai International Discussion Club Meeting, 2022): 
it will protect Russian dominance in strategically vital spaces. Both Russian 
leadership and Russian academic elites view the US as a hegemon who did 
not deliver on the promise to spread democracy and provide security and 
stability.* To paraphrase Henry Kissinger: the most fundamental problem 


3 Most notable mention of the US hegemonic process and in Russian view failure is the 
2007 speech by President Vladimir Putin at the Munich Security Conference. This statement 
was made after careful document analysis of both Russian official discourses and presenta- 
tions made by Russian academics and analysts. 
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of politics is not the control of wickedness but the limitation of righteous- 
ness (Kissinger, A World Restored: Metternich, Castlereagh and the 
Problems of Peace, 1812-22, 1957, p. 206). From a Russian point of 
view, US essentially did not succeed in “promoting its righteousness.” 
Concurrently, Russia recognizes that ongoing systemic changes created a 
window of opportunity for her to pursue a more aggressive strategy. 
Minister Sergey Lavrov, Russia’s top diplomat since 2004, often talks 
about the changing global order, the result of this US inability to deliver 
stability: “The world is changing rapidly. We are witnessing a radical trans- 
formation of international relations, their paradigm and the system of 
global governance that was established in the post-World War II period” 
(Lavrov, May 2010b). Mister Lavrov’s opinion is sustained by public dec- 
larations, discourse and official documents. The later chapters will expand 
this aspect. 

“The ordering principle” of the system is anarchical (Mearsheimer, 
1994-95, p. 10), which “has nothing to do with conflict; rather it is an 
ordering principle, which says that the system comprises independent polit- 
ical units (the states) that have no central authority above them. Sovereignty, 
in other words, inheres in states, because there is no higher ruling body in 
the international system.”* In the anarchical system: there is no central 
authority governing the system and there is no world law enforcement 
force, no “government over governments.” What this means is that there 
is no central government tasked with providing laws, rules, norms and pro- 
tection for states, nor is there a world police to enforce these. The over- 
arching monograph as well as the present fragment assesses different power 
relations and geopolitical dynamics in the Black Sea. One of the fundamen- 
tal assumptions is that Westphalian principles are “the sole generally recog- 
nized basis of what exists of a world order” (Kissinger, World Order, 2014, 
p. 6). Structural changes occurred throughout history, most recently after 
the fall of the Soviet Union when the “gap in power between the leading 
nation and all the others was so unprecedented as to yield an international 
structure unique to modern history: unipolarity.” After the fall of the Soviet 
Union, the US and its Western allies have continued to maintain the posi- 
tion of providing order through liberal hegemony, institutionalism and 
globalization, but this policy and other unfortunate strategic miscalcula- 
tions which shall be analyzed at length in later chapters have had the almost 
opposite effect and facilitated the perceived “decline of the U.S.-led liberal 


tIbid., 1973, 1992. 
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world order” (Hrabina, 2021). Another fact is that at the end of the Cold 
War, the US and its allies have chosen to maintain Cold War institutions, 
such as NATO and the EU(European Community at the time), instead of 
exploring/pursuing novel ways to manage security and defense on the 
European continent. This strategic choice automatically put the newly 
formed Russian Federation in an outsider position vis-a-vis the Western 
status quo. Charles Krauthammer talks about the quest “for a new American 
role in the world” after the dissolution of the USSR, it does indeed look 
like the US at the time lacked strategic foresight. He does underline that 
roles, even those of a superpower “are not invented in the abstract; they are 
a response to a perceived world structure” (Krauthammer, 1990). From a 
Russian perspective, the US failed to properly asses the context and there- 
fore to build appropriate answers. Instead, Russia believes that the US 
extended the Cold War institutional framework and applied it, or at least 
tried to apply it, to the entire system. The perceived world structure, the 
context, looks differently when viewed from the White House, the Kremlin 
or Beijing. Nevertheless, all nation-states, including the great powers seek 
security above all else. For the first time in modern history, the epicenter of 
great power politics is not Europe. Even after the February 2022 invasion 
of Ukraine, the epicenter remains the Indo Pacific. Moreover, fundamental 
structural changes such as economic interdependence due to globalization 
or demise of colonialism produced a new systemic structure altogether, 
something never before seen in previous history. In terms of power and 
populations, key tenants of a great power, Asia dominates Europe: an eco- 
nomic powerhouse if taken as a whole (as the European Union, EU), with 
declining demographics and de facto no autonomous hard power. A new 
perspective is simply a matter of survival for the Euro-Atlantic security and 
defense architecture. Probably one of the main reasons why China and 
Russia are successful at maximizing the current international system to the 
advantage of Chinese and Russian national interests is their strategic predis- 
position to understand the “enemy” /peer competitor better than some of 
the competitor’s allies. In the overarching geopolitical context in which the 
Black Sea region exists, the Russian Federation is concurrently a great 
power and a regional power. 

In the context of great power politics, the paper argues that the main 
drivers of Russian Foreign Policy are a geopolitical take on realism and hege- 
monic theory. Furthermore, Russian Foreign Policy in general and subse- 
quently, Russian strategy in the Black Sea are “de-dogmatized science” 
(Novikov, 2017) heavily influenced by the Primakov tradition. 
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HEGEMONY 


Hegemonic theory is primarily associated with Antonio Gramsci. Gramsci, 
the General Secretary of the Italian Communist Party, wrote The Prison 
Notebooks while a political prisoner of the Italian Fascist regime. Among 
theories of ideology, Gramsci remains the one associated with the concept 
of “hegemony” (Gramsci, 2011). Gramsci drew inspiration on ideas 
appeared in previous works by Niccolò Machiavelli, Friedrich Nietzsche 
and Carl Marx. The main proposal of Gramsci’s theory of hegemony is 
“that man is not ruled by force alone, but also by ideas” (Bates, 1975); in 
short it outlines how people do not control ideas, rather the other way 
around, namely ideas are the ones who control people. Power in Gramsci’s 
view comes from the ability to put those ideas into people’s minds because 
people do not wield power, but rather power wields people. Present 
research sets out to identify methods and instances where the Russian 
Federation has mastered the art of building and executing a strategy in 
order to construct ideas which favor the political ends and inherently 
influence outcomes in Kremlin’s favor. In the realm of realist power poli- 
tics, hegemony is formalized, for example, through institutions such as the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) or though cultural diplo- 
macy. As John Mearsheimer wrote, states do cooperate in a realist world: 
balance-of-power logic for instance can lead to states to form alliances and 
cooperate against common enemies. Stephen Walt considered coopera- 
tion against common threats as being a “balance of threat” (Walt, 1985). 
Nonetheless, in Russian view, in the hegemonic process, NATO is a mani- 
festation of American hegemony. 

Hegemony as conceptualized by Gramsci places the power of the ruling 
elite in the implicit consent given to them by the led “consent which is 
secured by the diffusion and popularization of the world-view of the rul- 
ing class” (Bates, 1975, p. 351). The process to get consent to rule is the 
hegemonic process. The Kremlin position is that the US has imposed its 
will through military, political and economic might. The ruling elite is 
therefore the US and, indirectly, its allies. The bombing of Yugoslavia in 
the 90s, the wars in Iraq, Syria and Afghanistan, the color revolutions in 
the post-Soviet republics, all are in Kremlin’s eyes a manifestation of 
American hegemony. The Russian Federation also stands firm in its posi- 
tion that US liberal hegemony has created the fertile ground for strategic 
instability and global threats such as terrorism. In official speeches, Russian 
leaders often point this out by examples such as the war in Syria, the war 
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in Iraq, the war in Libya and, most recently, the hurried and poorly exe- 
cuted withdrawal from Afghanistan. 

With regard to Gramscian hegemonic theory, two distinctions have to 
be made: in spite of being a Marxist himself, Gramsci sees the ideological 
battle in terms of values and ideas versus the Marxist contention that con- 
frontation takes place at the mode of production level. This nuance is very 
important: if the USSR was conducting an ideological war against the US, 
present day Russia is not. As it will be outlined through the thesis, Russia is 
not seeking to impose a system of governance on other states, it favors 
sovereign multilateralism. Another way of expressing this is: we are not 
witnessing the confrontation between two systems of ideas, modern Russia 
has in fact adopted many of the elements of capitalist society. Instead, the 
contention of the Russian Federation today is that the US is imposing its 
will on the rest of the international system through military and economic 
dominance and that the Kremlin in turn is advocating for a multipolar 
world overseen by the UN Security Council in which several power centers 
distribute power and influence outcomes in their areas of responsibility 
according to their own agenda. This is why for instance the conflict over 
Ukraine is fundamental in importance for the future status quo: Crimea 
and Ukraine, and inherently the Black Sea, are key elements of the Kremlin 
power structure and power projection capabilities. Russian leadership 
understands the costs it would incur if they were to loose influence in these 
regions and, at least by the way things are progressing, are willing to pay 
very high costs for defending their positions in said areas. US overseen 
regional balance of power in the Black Sea is unacceptable to Russia. 
Furthermore, unlike during the Cold War, when the West was a unit com- 
posed of states who rallied unequivocally behind Washington, present-day 
Euro-Atlantic community is divided on many issues, one of which is the 
very relationship with Russia and if/how to cooperate or compete with the 
Kremlin. In the Black Sea specifically, this is even more complicated by an 
emerging regional power contender: Turkey. Even after the February 2022 
“special operation” ensued, some European countries fail to act on declara- 
tions of decoupling from Russia. Finally, neither the US nor its Western 
allies seem to be able to get past historical biases and truly reframe their 
vision of Russia. Nor is the US, at least not yet, effective in building a strat- 
egy to effectively counter Russia, especially geopolitically in the Black Sea 
or in the information domain. The clear example is the Russian involve- 
ment in the 2016 US presidential elections. A core aspect of hegemony, 
especially in the realm of international relations, is extended to foreign 
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policy and interactions between states. In global politics hegemony signi- 
fies the “dominance and subordination in the field of relations structured 
by power” (Lull, 2000). Both under President Trump and under President 
Biden, the US has been showing positive signs, it looks like Washington is 
starting to change the playbook, nevertheless, for Europe this is not 
enough. The sole grave threat to US supremacy is China and a war in 
Ukraine or a Russian-dominated Black Sea do nothing but distract resources 
from the major peer competitor in Asia. Europe still counts on NATO and 
the US for its defense. Time is not on the side of the collective West. Russia 
is denying US hegemony and the Black Sea is a region of vital interest for 
the Kremlin, where the US cannot under any circumstance assert itself to 
maintain a regional balance of power favorable to Washington. The Russian 
Federation perceived the post-Cold War international system as one under 
US control, the US-led rules-based order, and once the Kremlin switched 
strategic direction, global power interplay became a hegemonic process of 
diminishing American influence, particularly in the geopolitical areas which 
are of vital importance to Russian national interest. The narrative of 
American power influencing both global and domestic politics during the 
unipolar moment are repetitive in Russian political and public discourses, 
nevertheless, unlike during the Cold War when the primary driver was 
communist ideology, present day Russia acts out of pure pragmatically 
driven geopolitical considerations. 

It is significant to point out that US realist scholars, including George 
Kennan, the author of the Long Telegram, agree with the Kremlin take 
that the US is engaging in a liberal, moralistic type of foreign policy which 
does not accommodate balance of power logic. Kennan noted in his 1951 
piece on American diplomacy: “I see the most serious fault of our past 
policy formulation to lie in something that I might call the legalistic- 
moralistic approach to international problems. This approach runs like a 
red skein through our foreign policy of the last fifty years” (Kennan, 2012, 
p. 82). Same concerns were voiced by the father of containment in the 90s 
when the US favored NATO enlargement instead of a redesign of 
European security architecture. After the end of the Cold War, the US 
enjoyed the unique position of superpower. No other nation at the time 
was able to match the US militarily, economically, technologically. Each 
President who followed in office after the fall of the Berlin Wall, in essence, 
failed to transition the US into a new framework where it would have been 
able to maintain this privileged position within the global system. 
Presidents George H. W. Bush, Bill Clinton, George W. Bush and Barack 
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Obama all, some to a higher degree than the others, tried to appease this 
fundamentally different approach to foreign policy and this in turn led the 
US into wars that took a severe human and financial toll on her: humani- 
tarian interventions in the Balkans and Africa, post-9/11 massive troop 
deployments in Afghanistan and Iraq. The White House signaled a possi- 
ble return to power politics when President Barack Obama introduced the 
pivot to Asia concept in his speech in the Australian Parliament, November 
17, 2011 but actual policy has been slow to catch up with the rhetoric and 
this strategic hesitation only added to the frustration of the American elec- 
torate and facilitated the election of an “America First” president who 
made it a point to be most vocal about not trusting allies and not favoring 
alliances which he essentially viewed/presented to his electorate as a waist 
of US taxpayer money. The Kremlin leveraged each hesitation by 
Washington. In the Black Sea the situation was even more serious. It cul- 
minated with the full scale invasion of Ukraine in February 2022, when 
Russia forcefully and on its own terms produced changes in the structure 
of the international system. 


FRAMING INTERNATIONAL ORDER IN THE RussIAN WORLD 


“Contrary to a widely held view, communism did not collapse for internal 
reasons. Its collapse is the greatest possible victory of the West. This colos- 
sal victory has created a planetary power. The end of communism is also 
the end of democracy: our era is not only post-communist, it is also post- 
democratic. Today we witness the establishment of the democratic totali- 
tarianism, and if you wish, of totalitarian democracy” (Zinoviev, July 24, 
1999). Alexander Zinoviev wrote this in 1999 when elites were already 
contemplating the “Western ideology flows into Russia,” and was express- 
ing worries about these occidental values capturing Russian people’s con- 
sciousness. Without calling it Russianness or Russian World, the essence of 
anti-Westerners was there. In parallel with socio-economic and political 
changes, the national consciousness of the Federation was responding to 
Western, especially US, influence. 


From Cord WAR To Post-WEst WORLD ORDER 


In a 2016, a Rand Corporation US Strategy project defined the US-led 
global system built after the end of WWII: “Since 1945, the United States 
has pursued its global interests through creating and maintaining 
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international economic institutions, bilateral and regional security organi- 
zations, and liberal political norms; these ordering mechanisms are often 
collectively referred to as the international order” (Michael J. Mazarr, 
2016, p. iii). This position is not far from the Kremlin position which 
asserts that the main goal of the US has always been to advance its own 
national interest, not to promote peace or to help rebuild European soci- 
eties and economies after the disastrous effects of WWII. Ikenberry identi- 
fies three versions of order in international relations: order by balance of 
power among states; order through hegemony; and order by consent. 
International order refers to alliances, treaties, body of formal and infor- 
mal rules, norms and institutions that govern relations among the states 
and other relevant players in the international environment” (Ikenberry, 
2011, pp. 12-13). In the Russian World, the US-led rules-based order not 
only manifest itself through these ordering mechanisms, but has the liberal 
Western values imbedded in the make-up of the rules. The Russian 
Federation is therefore looking to challenge and change these arrangements. 

The “collective West” as seen from Russia is the expanded version of 
the post-WWII occidental framework of governance: the United Nations, 
the Bretton Woods Agreement which eventually served as the foundation 
for the formation of the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, which eventually was succeeded by what 
we know today as the World Trade Organization (WTO). The North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) was born after the signing and rati- 
fication by all member states of the Washington Treaty in 1949. At the 
time, the European continent was struggling to survive the consequences 
of WWII and Truman America was getting ready to retreat back into iso- 
lationism. Isolationism was not something new for the US. The geography 
of the US permitted an existence almost completely detached from the 
rest of the international system. In fact, up to the beginning of the Cold 
War, every American president has basically favored a policy of separation 
from other hemispheres, even after the involvement in WWI, who in fact 
led to a US-led allied victory, the US retreated back home and chose to 
remain militarily, as well as politically disconnected from its European 
allies. No “entangling alliances,” only great power politics. The doctrine 
of neutrality meant the Americans can have the freedom to engage in 
mostly bilateral trading relations without the perils of political alliances. 
American isolationism was known as the Monroe doctrine and it is con- 
cisely summed up by its name bearer in his seventh annual message to 
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Congress in December 1823: “It is impossible that the allied powers 
should extend their political system to any portion of either continent 
without endangering our peace and happiness” (President Monroe’s mes- 
sage at the commencement of the first session of the Eighteenth Congress, 
1823). It is the Monroe doctrine that is brought up in Russian discourse 
when providing one explanation for why Russia perceives NATO expan- 
sion to the East as a threat to its national security. This stance was later 
augmented by President Theodore Roosevelt, in what is known as the 
Corollary to the Monroe doctrine, which maintains that US intervention 
was only to be possible if it was believed to be the “moral imperative” 
(Theodore Roosevelt’s Corollary to the Monroe Doctrine, 1905). WWII 
was to be that moral imperative and it changed the structure of the inter- 
national system. We find ourselves in a similar position today, when 
Ukraine is fighting for its survival as a state and nation. Not too long after 
the tragedy of WWI, the world had been almost decimated once again: 
around 45 million civilian deaths worldwide, 25 million wounded and 15 
million battle deaths. The Western position is that after the end of WWI, 
the international community did not embrace these new ways unani- 
mously. The other superpower, the Soviet Union, saw things completely 
differently. This disagreement in ideology was the declared catalyst of the 
Cold War. During the Cold War, the US slowly promoted its ideology and 
expanded its institutional framework. NATO included West Germany in 
1955, the US supported even back then the idea of a European Army and 
a European Economic Community of states. The liberal ideology advanced 
by a realist US freeing policy of containment was deepening its hold on 
the international system, on the West at least. Notably, at that time, the 
West included colonial empires, which in turn extended the “collective 
West” to large segments of Asia and Africa. This aspect is also leveraged by 
Russia today: the West and the rest is how the Kremlin positions itself as 
the protector of the “cheated” nations. 

In the East, the Russians have a slightly different version of the same 
story. The USSR built its own, Kremlin-led Eastern Order, one in which 
institutions such as the Warsaw Treaty Organization (WTO), officially the 
Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation and Mutual Assistance or the Warsaw 
Pact, served as frameworks where Russia could enforce its will on its “sat- 
ellite states.” The Eastern order did not survive because the power of 
ideology was not strong enough, Stalin and later on the other Soviet lead- 
ers were in charge and dominating by fear, force and corruption, and 
eventually that contributed to their demise. 
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In the Unipolar World Order, the course was chartered not by George 
W. Bush, and not even by Bill Clinton, but by the American president who 
proclaimed victory in the Cold War—George H.W. Bush. The first mani- 
festation of the “new world order” was Operation Desert Storm in early 
1991, the first major military operation conducted by the US without 
consultation with any other state in the system, on pure unilateral basis. 
The Soviet Union still existed at that time, and the intervention ended 
with the expulsion of Saddam Hussein from Kuwait, not with a regime 
change in Iraq, as some American politicians and the military had allegedly 
demanded. With the disintegration of the USSR, there were no external 
restraints left, and the US entered the so-called unipolar moment. 
According to Professor John Mearsheimer, the liberal world order had 
three goals: first, spread democracy around the world; second, promote 
economic openness; third, integrate as many states as possible into more 
and more institutions. Vladimir Putin’s Russia managed to challenge the 
US in all three. 


RUSSIAN REALISM: THE PRIMAKOV LEGACY 


“Russian Prime Minister Yevgeny M. Primakov, on his way to Washington 
in the hope of winning billions of dollars in aid, turned around over the 
Atlantic and returned home Tuesday after it became apparent that NATO 
airstrikes against Yugoslavia were imminent” (Paddock, 1999). From a 
Russian point of view, this was the defining moment for the “unipolar 
moment” and for the post-Cold War international world order. What 
British newspaper The Guardian (Guardian Ed, 1999) catalogued as 
weakling kicking sand in face of the US President Bill Clinton was in fact 
a deep structural shift, the foundational turn around in Russian strategic 
thought since Mikhail Gorbachev’s Glasnost and Perestroika. Within that 
very decision lays the essence of the Russian Federation today, the legacy 
of Russia in the Modern World. 

Concretely, what is the conceptual base of Russian grand strategy? 
Western literature tends to characterize Vladimir Putin as a nimble tacti- 
cian, when he has in fact proven to be both strategic and tactical. Three 
main goals were identified as the drivers of Russian foreign policy: security, 
Russia’s status/prestige of great power in a multipolar world and eco- 
nomic growth. These three goals, as ensuing subchapters will detail, rep- 
resent three pillars of Russian foreign policy for the polycentric emerging 
world order. All are pure realism: in an anarchic world dominated by 
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self-help, there is no one gatekeeper of security so the top priority of 
Russian grand strategy, therefore of Russian foreign policy, is to ensure the 
security of the Russian people, of Russia’s political sovereignty and territo- 
rial integrity, that is, the Russian State, and last but certainly not least, of 
the ruling regime. Secondly, in a multipolar world where the faith of the 
international system no longer relies on the balance of power between two 
superpowers like it did during the Cold War, the Russian Federation is 
looking to consolidate its position as a great power and to influence out- 
comes in its favor. Lastly, Russian leadership is realist; therefore, security 
relies on both military and economic capabilities. In the case of the Russian 
Federation, economic security is closely linked to energy, natural resources: 
oil and gas, but also arms and agricultural exports. Due to its pivotal role 
in Russian grand strategy, energy and inherently energy security in the 
Black Sea will be discussed at large in a later chapter. The present chapter 
focuses on the great power position within the international system of 
nation-states. 

In an article for Russia in Global Affairs, Professor Tsygankov, honored 
scientist of the Russian Federation, defined national interest in pure realist 
terms. Professor Tsygankov was refering to nation-states constantly har- 
boring “fears for their existence” all the while having to “rely solely on 
their own resources”. National interest is therefore ”above all, rational 
awareness of the need for security, which implies the protection not only 
of its physical existence but also of its territorial integrity, independence, 
economic prosperity, and cultural identity” (Tsygankov, 2020). Russia’s 
National Security Strategy to 2020 defines the “national interests of the 
Russian Federation” as “the aggregate of the internal and external needs 
of the state in ensuring the protection and stable development of the indi- 
vidual, society and the state” (President of Russia, May 2009). The same 
source lists a threat to national security is considered: “the direct or indi- 
rect possibility of damage to constitutional rights and freedoms, quality of 
life, sovereignty/territorial integrity, stable development of the RF, 
defense and security of the state” and the “system of national security” 
encompasses “the forces and means which ensure national security.” 

The mastermind behind modern Russian foreign policy and most 
importantly, its strategy in global affairs, was Former Prime Minister of 
Russia, Yevgeniy Maksimovich Primakov (prime Minister of Russia from 
1998 to 1999, nevertheless, an influential and mentor like figure for cur- 
rent Russian leadership). Former foreign and prime minister, as well as 
former chief of Russian foreign intelligence, Primakov is considered an 
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intellectual savior of the nation in post-Soviet collapse. President Putin 
credited him with saving Russia from subservience and total collapse. 
Western interpretation postulates that the foreign policy conceptualized 
by Primakov is built on several pillars: the international system must be 
multipolar, the great powers must respect and enforce each other’s zones 
of influence and further NATO expansion is unacceptable to the Russian 
Federation (Gurganus & Rumer, 2019). If analyzed in the context of his 
formation first as an academic and then as a Pravda correspondent con- 
ducting “fieldwork” in the Middle Fast, that is, foreign intelligence officer 
in the KGB, the Primakov kind of realism is indeed rooted in several pil- 
lars; however, Russian elites argue that those pillars are more complex and 
multidimensional than the reductionist view that the doctrine starts out of 
almost revanchist anti-Americanism. Nevertheless, we can unambiguously 
declare that strategic thinking of contemporary Russia is based on the 
intellectual legacy of the Soviet/Russian school of international studies. 
Each of the elements of the Primakov legacy are grounded in pragmatic 
realism, where Russian national interest, power in terms of military and 
economic capabilities, regime survival drive Kremlin policy. President 
Putin found a lot of direction in the doctrine set forth by Primakov, but he 
adapted it masterfully to contemporary needs. The fundamental element 
of this strategy remains Russian national interest and in it, Russian national 
interest is incompatible with a unipolar world order dominated by the 
US. In order to achieve said strategic goals, the Kremlin is pursuing: 
counter-balancing US hegemony in Europe, especially NATO-centrism in 
Europe/EU and opposition to “savage” economic globalization. All of 
this is framed as the Russian World. 

Speaking at the funeral of Yevgeny Primakov, President Vladimir Putin 
called him a great citizen who exemplified true patriotism and selfless 
devotion to the fatherland (Whitmore, 2015). The significance of 
Primakov is as potent in the way the Putin regime shaped foreign policy as 
the one of Yuri Andropov is in the way Vladimir Putin chose the methods 
to implement it. 


THE UNIPOLAR MOMENT AS SEEN FROM Moscow 


The Cold War era was defined by the danger of nuclear confrontation 
between the US and the Soviet Union. John Gaddis believed it was because 
“the war had been won by a coalition whose principal members were 
already at war—ideologically and geopolitically if not militarily—with one 
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another” (Gaddis, 2007, p. Ch. 1). Military power is the currency of great 
powers and Russia respects and responds to strength. Furthermore, no 
matter who sits in the Kremlin, the Russian Federation is a nuclear power 
with a well-organized security and defense apparatus. The question in the 
post-Cold War world was: does Russia intend to” stand-alone, align itself 
with the West, or attempt to cobble together an anti-American alliance 
with China and other states in Asia and the Middle East (Trenin, 2002)? 
Today, the answer is clear: Russia is not looking for any military alliance in 
which it cannot dominate; therefore, the partnership with China remains 
strategic in nature, but does and will not amount to an alliance; Russia 
does intend to stand alone, nevertheless, not on its own. What this means 
is that Russia is looking to be recognized as a great power in its own area 
of geopolitical interest and working in a multilateral, multilateral frame- 
work (like the UN), the Kremlin is not in any way looking to reestablish 
the Soviet Union, nor does Russia consider itself a superpower. Finally, 
Russia is not interested in aligning itself with the West politically, militarily 
or economically. Russia has turned to the East long before the full scale 
invasion of Ukraine in 2022. Russia is a European power by virtue of 
geography and culture, that is incontestable, yet, geopolitically, Russia is 
not aligned with the West, nor is she interested in doing so. 

The inauguration of President Putin occurred on May 7, 2000. Western 
view tends to be that from 2000 to 2014, when the Russian Federation 
annexed the Crimean peninsula, there was cooperation between Russia 
and the West, hope for no escalation. Realistically, President Putin and 
Russian leadership were already constructing a revisionist strategy in 2000, 
but due to economic constraints, they were forced to exercise strategic 
patience. Before expanding on this position, another clarification is neces- 
sary. If in the Western view Russia is active trying to regain back the empire 
that it was, current research does not sustain this opinion. Professor Andrei 
P. Tsygankov writes about this: “In interpreting Russia’s current foreign 
policy, it is misleading to apply, as Putin’s critics do, epithets like “empire” 
and “empire-building.” Professor Tsygankov reminds us that empires 
“typically assume formal control of other nations’ sovereignty by means 
that include the use of military force, and they take responsibility for sub- 
sequent colonial economic and social development” and one of these “fea- 
tures is fully present in Russia’s actions” (Tsygankov, 2005). Russia is not 
interested in expanding the empire, but in influence. 

At the 2007 Munich Security Conference President Putin spoke about 
the use of force in international relations: “Today we are witnessing an 
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almost un-contained hyper use of force—military force—in international 
relations, force that is plunging the world into an abyss of permanent con- 
flicts. As a result we do not have sufficient strength to find a comprehen- 
sive solution to any one of these conflicts. Finding a political settlement 
also becomes impossible” (Putin, Speech and the Following Discussion at 
the Munich Conference on Security Policy, 2007). George Kennan recog- 
nized Russian endurance and proclivity to not steer away from force if it 
was necessary in order to achieve the political end and he made recom- 
mendations to match, “designed to confront the Russians with unalterable 
counter-force at every point where they show signs of encroaching upon 
the interests of a peaceful and stable world” (Kennan, 1947). At present, 
the West has NATO to counter Russia militarily in Europe, but the West 
is no longer politically united in front of a common perceived threat. Even 
in light of the attack on Ukraine in 2022, these faultiness are systemic, 
they cannot be masked or fixed overnight. The Kremlin knows very well 
that there is a lot of hesitation in Western capitals to employ military 
means or to relinquish, even temporarily, the comfortable Western way of 
life, and it skillfully uses this vulnerability to apply pressure. The Kremlin 
is also sure in its calculus of strategic partnerships in Europe, especially the 
one with Germany. This aspect plays a key role in the chain of events post 
fall of the Berlin Wall. Whether in interviews by the President or in aca- 
demic articles written by prestigious Russian academics, united Germany’s 
decision to join NATO is considered the moment of schism. Fyodor 
Lukyanov, for example, writes: “Current developments around relations 
between Russia and Ukraine, or rather between Russia and the US in con- 
nection with Ukraine, may become a serious milestone in European his- 
tory after the end of the Cold War.” He attributes this to the fact: “at stake 
is the principle on which politics in Europe has been built since the unifi- 
cation of Germany” (Lukyanov, Time Machine: Going Back Thirty Years, 
2021). The surveyed literature (official and academic) overwhelmingly 
underlined the Russian contention that the Charter of Paris for a New 
Europe was essentially employed as a framework for “choosing allies” 
rather than building a new, post-Cold War security architecture. The 
Russian view is that NATO got trapped as well. It is another realist 
approach: if countries like Romania, Poland or the Baltic states give the 
alliance tangible strategic depth, Montenegro, Albania or Hungary not so 
much. President Putin also refers to these aspects and the draft treaties 
offered by the Russian Federation to the US and to NATO demonstrate 
this line of thought. 
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The bombing of Yugoslavia and the expansion of NATO by means of 
welcoming former Warsaw Pact member states was perceived by the 
Russian Federation as an American move to contain Russia. NATO to the 
Kremlin is nothing more than an alliance built against them, an American 
instrument of force. This is in line with realist theory. Realists “maintain 
that institutions are basically a reflection of the distribution of power in 
the world. They are based on the self-interested calculations of the great 
powers, and they have no independent effect on state behavior. Realists 
therefore believe that institutions are not an important cause of peace” 
(Mearsheimer, 1994-95, p. 7). 

What makes Russia and the US equals in zero sum realist logic in spite 
of economic and technological disparities is nuclear power. When the US 
chose to withdraw from 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty (ABM), this 
signaled to the Kremlin that the US no longer takes Russia into account 
for strategic decisions. In a nationwide television address, Putin repeated 
Russia’s official position that the treaty was “a cornerstone of world secu- 
rity architecture” and therefore called for the two countries to create, as 
soon as possible, a “new framework of our strategic relationship” (CNN, 
2001). This did not happen. Just like his Soviet predecessors before him, 
it is known that President Putin and the Russian politico-military estab- 
lishment have “a deep respect for and understanding of Moscow’s respon- 
sibilities as a nuclear power.” Once more, it is crucial to remember 
contemporary Russian leadership speaks the same language of force and 
power. What this means for the Black Sea in particular is that the Kremlin 
wants to preserve a favorable balance of power in the regions it deems 
strategically vital but also to manage the nuclear arms control regimes. To 
this point, balance of power must tilt toward Russia in the Black Sea even 
if this means it must redraw the region and the strategic context by paying 
a high cost. Furthermore, the nuclear arms control balance of power must 
be managed. The June 2021 Russian American Summit gives testimony to 
that: President Biden and President Putin agreed to release a joint state- 
ment about strategic stability (The White House, 2021). Balance of power 
logic matters to Russian realism. As Kenneth Waltz argued: “Some view it 
as a guide for statesmen; others as a cloak that disguises their imperialist 
policies. Some believe that a balance of power is the best guarantee of the 
security of states and the peace of the world; others, that it has ruined 
states by causing most of the wars they have fought” (Waltz, 1079, 
p. 117). NSC-68 for instance concluded that the only plausible way to 
deter the Soviet Union was for President Harry Truman to support a 
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massive build-up of both conventional and nuclear arms. Similarly, the 
special military operation in Ukraine is positioned by the Kremlin a neces- 
sary next step in the execution of its grand strategy. Objective reality con- 
tradicts this: countries like Romania and Poland are far safer now as NATO 
members than they were during the Cold War, nonetheless, Russian reality 
is fundamentally different. The Cold War ended with the dismantling of 
the Soviet Union. Back in 2005 in his Annual Address to the Federal 
Assembly of the Russian Federation, President Vladimir Putin famously 
identified the breakdown as the “greatest geopolitical catastrophe of the 
century.” British author Anatol Lieven refers too: “the truly appalling fail- 
ure of the United States to use in a positive way the “unipolar moment” 
of US global dominance that followed the Soviet Union’s disappearance” 
(Lieven, 2011). In Russian optics, the imperialist tendencies of the West 
to promote democracy in the Middle East were just like NATO expansion: 
embodiment of a mismanaged “end of history.” Said imperial tendencies 
as far as Russia was concerned started with Yugoslavia and continued with 
the interventions in Iraq, Libya, Syria and Egypt. In 2010, Foreign 
Minister Lavrov elaborated on what his views, and also the Russian leader- 
ship views were on how the liberal world order post end of Cold War was 
mismanaged: “When the Soviet Union and the Warsaw Pact ceased to 
exist, there was a real chance to make the OSCE into a full-fledged orga- 
nization capable of ensuring equal security for all states in the Euro- 
Atlantic area. This opportunity was missed, however, as the choice was 
made in favor of the policy of NATO enlargement” (Lavrov, 2010a). 
Treaties and agreements work as long as the conditions that gave rise to 
them remain in force. Systemic changes can alter said conditions and this 
in turn can alter allegiances and perceptions. In War and Change in World 
Politics, Robert Gilpin asserts: “a precondition for political change lies in 
a disjuncture between the existing social system and the redistribution of 
power towards those actors who would benefit most from a change in the 
system,” and this change in international relations typically leads to war 
(Gilpin, 1981, p. 9). The fundamental systemic changes that are taking 
place in the international systems are having a direct impact on the current 
ordering, a major negotiation is taking place between the systems’ great 
powers and in it, the Russian Federation is looking to compel the US to 
accept major alterations to the European security system it built at the end 
of WWII and expanded at the end of the Cold War. The Kremlin, for 
example, understood that the US and its allies are less willing to pay a very 
high price for defending non-NATO states in Europe. The remainder of 
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the chapter sheds more light on this last assertion: it proposes a synthesis 
of the major building blocks/directions of Russian foreign policy and their 
connections/implications for Black Sea security. It is known that in 2000, 
newly named President Putin was actively calling for Russian membership 
in NATO and integration of Russia in the West. In 2001, following the 
attacks of September 11, also in an attempt to show Russia’s “interest in 
becoming a trusted ally of the United States,” he gave orders to provide 
any assistance and support to American troops in Afghanistan. “A Greater 
Europe that would stretch from Lisbon to Vladivostok” is what President 
Putin envisioned when he gave a speech in the German Bundestag (in 
German) in which he proclaimed Russia’s European choice. Then some- 
thing changed and slowly, Russia started to rise, to morph into a revision- 
ist great power, to challenge the US first in specific regions then globally. 


Russxyt Mir IN THE POLYCENTRIC/MULTIPOLAR® 
INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


The Primakov legacy is strongest when speaking about multipolarity and 
Russia’s push for what Russian political science specialists call a “poly cen- 
tric world” (Makarychev & Morozov, 2011). In Russian official and aca- 
demic literature multipolarity and polycentrism are used interchangeably. 
Russkyi Mir is a manifestation of Russia as a great power. Great powers: 
“They expand. They send their soldiers, ships, and public and private agents 
abroad. They fight wars, guard borders, and administer territories and peo- 
ple of different languages, customs, and beliefs far from their own capitals. 
They exert influence on foreigners in a variety of ways” (Mandelbaum, 
1988(2010), pp. 134-35). The Russian Federation behaves as a great 
power and its foreign policy has implications for all corners of the world. 
Russia remains the world’s largest country in geographic terms, the pos- 
sessor of one of the two major stockpiles of nuclear weapons on the planet, 
and it borders three of the world’s most important regions in both secu- 
rity /strategic and economic terms: Europe, the Middle East and East Asia. 
The Kremlin’s participation in great-power decision making is pivotal. 
Russia is in realist terms a great power: “a nation that has exceptional 


5 Russian scientific/academic articles as well as Russian official discourses and declarations 
alternate in using the terms polycentric and multipolar. For the purpose of the thesis, the two 
will be understood to be synonym and in reference to the distribution of power in the inter- 
national system, that is, polarity. 
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political influence, resources, and military strength” (Freedman, 1988). 
But how does the Kremlin conceptualize Russian identity as a great power? 

First there is the nuance of independent great power and the UN Security 
Council. In order to secure Russia’s strategic independence Russia calls for 
“establishing actual cooperation in fighting this insidious disease on an equal 
and fair basis” declared President Putin at the foreign ministry meeting in 
2021 (Putin, 2021). For Russian commentators and Russian media this 
event represented the official announcement of a new stage in Russian for- 
eign policy execution. The ideational content though, the essence of the 
speech, is nothing new: in September 2008 President Medvedev made a 
similar declaration during a public discussion with the members of the Valdai 
Discussion Club. It is important to remember how throughout his presi- 
dency, Dmitry Medvedev sought to achieve a new European Security Treaty 
that would replace Europe’s NATO-dominated security architecture with 
one that was “more inclusive” (Weitz, 2012). The intent was to establish 
“indivisible security” throughout the wider Europe region. In a 2021 speech, 
foreign minister Sergey Lavrov clearly articulated his country’s position: 
“The U.S. and NATO responses to our proposals received on 26 January 
2022 demonstrate serious differences in the understanding of the principle 
of equal and indivisible security that is fundamental to the entire European 
security architecture” (Labrov, 2022). To the Kremlin, clarifying this matter 
immediately and on terms favorable to Russia is directly correlated to the 
prospects for future dialogue between the great powers and the future of 
peace on the European continent. To the Russians, Europe and the EU are 
non-great powers; therefore, negotiations are done directly with the US. In 
spite of its economic might, infrastructure and industrial base, the Russians 
consider it a postmodern democratic empire, meaning as seen from Moscow, 
the Union is not seeking open expansion. The power of norms, the Brussels 
effect, already attracts a great amount of economic and human resources, 
nontheless, this occurs at an ideational level. The EU does not need to 
expand and “conquer more territory.” The very fact gives Russia the confi- 
dence to believe that the EU will continue to resort to soft power rather than 
military might in order to secure the realization of its own strategic agenda 
(Timofeev, 2022). This sort of comes back to the argument that the EU is 
not strategically autonomous because, in the end, it does depend on the US 
for its own security and in the realist world security trumps everything else. 
Vladimir Putin named three components of sovereignty, without which the 
power cannot live: military-political, economic and technological (Kolesnikov, 
2022). The EU does not have this first one. 
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RUSSIAN “SPHERES OF INFLUENCE” OR NATO-CENTRISM 
IN EUROPE AND THE TURN TO THE EAST 


Russian establishment propagates the narrative that the US does not seek 
formal territorial expansion but instead is doing so by establishing military 
presence on the territory of allied countries (Timofeev, 2022). The 
Kremlin cannot accept this in the “near abroad.” The post-Soviet space, 
known in Russia as the “near abroad.” When referring to the post-Soviet 
space or the near abroad the author is referring to the countries of the 
former USSR. As far as the “rules of engagement” with the Russian 
Federation and the near abroad, the Kremlin is offering a fundamentally 
different alternative of governance and statehood in its perceived zones on 
interest. If during the Cold War, the Russians were keen on spreading the 
communist ideology and its centralized system of governance (governance 
by force, surveillance and sometimes terror), modern Russia is not inter- 
ested in expansion by colonization so to speak. Instead, much weaker 
Russia than both US and China, a self-aware Russia, is interested in domi- 
nating rather than directly controlling. According to Dmitry Suslov, one 
of the most respected and established Russian foreign policy experts, the 
Russian Federation offers three major rules, principles or red lines if you 
will, to the countries of the post-Soviet space, its near abroad. The respect 
of these principles, at least according to Russian establishment, guarantees 
“partnership with Russia” including territorial integrity, security and eco- 
nomic development. This seems to be the case in Ukraine: one level of the 
confrontation is the Kremlin Kiev war for sovereignty and Western align- 
ment. The three rules/principles are: refraining from participating in 
either military or economic alliances that are not Russian centric (such as 
NATO or EU); not becoming an instrument/tool for anti-Russian poli- 
cies (not becoming a vehicle to “contain Russia”); and, not building mod- 
ern identity by means of anti-Russian foundation. President Dmitry 
Medvedev spoke of these zones in a speech in 2008: “Russia, like other 
countries in the world, has regions where it has privileged interests. These 
are regions where countries with which we have friendly relations are 
located” (Medvedev, 2008). Also in drawing out Russian foreign policy 
principles, Medvedev confirmed “We will also protect the interests of our 
business community abroad. And it should be clear to everyone that 
everyone who commits aggression will receive an answer,” and the protec- 
tion of the life and dignity of Russian citizens “wherever they are” an 
unconditional foreign policy priority (Medvedev, 2008). Clearly, the 
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Russian view is still anchored in the long gone times of the mighty Soviet 
Union. The obvious issue in this Russian view, problem for Russia that is, 
is that all post-Soviet countries are sovereign states that do not depend or 
owe anything to the Kremlin. They are entitled, by international law, to 
protect their sovereignty and to align with whomever they deem 
appropriate. 

A notable nuance in the interpretation of these new edition spheres of 
influence is the fact that West focuses on NATO expansion when in fact 
that is what the Kremlin promoted narrative wants the collective West to 
do. By focusing on the military, we leave out the economic, which is 
almost as important at the first. In Russian strategic thought, there is no 
separation between military and economic when the latter is used as a 
means of coercive diplomacy or force. This aspect will be extensively 
explored in the chapter dedicated to energy security in the Black Sea. The 
war in Georgia in August 2008 and, especially, the subsequent recognition 
of Abkhazia and South Ossetia as independent states are the direct results 
of said transformation in the Kremlin’s initial strategy toward the post- 
Soviet space. At this point Russia is “in a state of degrading relations with 
the West; it considers the growth of military threats from its side inevitable 
and strives to balance the perceived threats with all available means” 
(Medvedev, 2008). Key is all available means. The best confirmation for 
this is the difference in how the annexation of Crimea occurred: with “not 
Russian soldiers but little green men” and the special military operation 
Ukraine which was a full scale invasion of a sovereign state by the Russian 
armed forces. 

Notably, within the post-Soviet space: Georgia, Ukraine and Moldova 
play a different role then the Caucasus. The main reason for this is the EU 
and NATO. Because of their geographical location and socio-cultural ties 
to the West, these three former Soviet republics are seeing integration into 
the Euro-Atlantic security and economic structures as natural whereas for 
Russia said integration/alignment represent an existential threat. In 
December 1991, in the village of Viskuly, Belarus, the Heads of State and 
Governments of the three republics: Boris Yeltsin and Gennady Burbulis 
(RSFSR), Stanislav Shushkevich and Vyacheslav Kebich (Belarus), Leonid 
Kravchuk and Witold Fokin (Ukraine) signed the so-called Belovezha 
Accords, which eventually contributed significantly to on the dismantling 
of the USSR and the establishment of the Commonwealth of Independent 
States (CIS) (Boris Yeltsin Presidential Library, 1991). Again, even during 
the Soviet times, Moldova, Georgia and Ukraine were subjected to ethnic 
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cleansing and deportations because leadership was well aware, they will 
create problems for the Kremlin and eventually want independence: “If 
not today, then tomorrow the Georgians will start fighting against com- 
munism and for independence. Fight with the Georgians should be started 
using Abkhazia, Samegreto and Svaneti provinces, autonomy should be 
granted to these regions. In each of these, parochial and national senti- 
ments should be roused. Everybody should be convinced that Georgians 
are not native inhabitants of Abhazia and that they have been resettled to 
Abkhazia. West Georgia should be opposed to East Georgia. After that we 
should play a mediator role” (Kramer, 1999). The Kremlin has been 
resorting to similar methods in the twenty-first century in order to man- 
age this perceived existential threat. In Moldova, a country with majority 
Romanian ethnics where the Russkiy Mir propaganda would not make 
sense, the economy and repression were used as instruments of power. 
Today, the Kremlin is forcing the “Moldovization” of Ukraine, that is, the 
drain of labor resources to more developed markets. This in turn is accel- 
erated against the background of the liberalization of the visa regime with 
the EU. The economy is becoming more and more peripheral (Kramer, 
1999). Unfortunately for the Russian security and defense apparatus, they 
never counted on Ukrainian resistance and on the effects of years of US-led 
security force assistance. The peculiar aspect of Russia’s attitude toward 
the post-Soviet space is that Russians most likely truly believe that Moldova 
and Ukraine or Georgia are pushed by the US to want to be free of Russian 
suppression: “The logic does not depend on the administration.” Foreign 
Policy expert Fyodor Lukyanov writes. “This is a machine that works inde- 
pendently of it. And decisions on issues like Moldova are not made at all 
at a high level — somewhere at the level of employees of the State 
Department or the CIA” (Lukyanov, 2022). The confrontational posture 
toward NATO and the impact on Russian foreign policy of the alliances’ 
expansion in the decades following the end of the Cold War will be 
expanded in subsequent chapters. Nonetheless, Russian “Spheres of 
Influence,” or zones of Russian interest and NATO-centrism in Europe 
are a foundational element of the foreign policy of the Russian Federation 
in modern Russia. 

The third domineering element in Russian foreign policy under 
President Putin’s leadership is both economic and post-Western. It is eco- 
nomic in that it slowly and systematically consolidated economic depen- 
dencies on Russian essential industries, especially oil and gas, and 
post-Western because it was conceived to counter the globalist, liberal 
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agenda. As early as 1999, Vladimir Putin spoke of the economic inequality 
between Russia and other states, which he called “the golden billion.” In 
his article “Russia on the Threshold of the Millennium (Rossiya na rubezhe 
tysyacheletiya)” published by Nezavisimaya Gazeta in December 1999, 
economic disparities both global and domestic were something the 
President spoke about extensively. Russia at the time was coming out of a 
tumultuous crisis and if put into a larger perspective, the economic crisis 
was coming after terrible life conditions during the communist rule. The 
Russian people were welcoming a leader willing to promise stability versus 
chaos. In Globalization, Robert Keohane writes about the theory devel- 
oped in After Hegemony, and “closely related writings (e.g. Keohane 
1986) was strongly affected by my research on trade, monetary, and 
energy issues — all questions of material self-interest in which reciprocity 
played a substantial role” (Haas et al., 1993). President Putin and Russian 
macroeconomic experts have built a policy of a Eurasian-centric economy 
and one of the very reason was the perceived lack of reciprocity from the 
Western counterparts. Associate Professor Dmitry V. Shlapentokh is of the 
opinion that by excluding the “Eurasian” /the Russian Federation from its 
position as a global power, the West has basically self-sabotaged because it 
“removed the continental counterbalance to China and ensured the 
Middle Kingdom’s global predominance in the not-so-distant future 
(Shlapentokh, 2022)” Russia turned away from Europe (from a foreign 
policy standpoint, not culturally), and focused for years on strengthening 
partnerships with Asia, the Middle East and Africa. This is another 
Primakov legacy element. The Russian Federation refused to integrate 
European economic formats because the Europeans and the Americans 
did not negotiate a new framework at the end of the Cold War, instead the 
federation was treated like a defeated power. 

The Eurasian Economic Union (EEU) includes Russia, Armenia, 
Belarus, Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan. This arrangement ought not be 
compared or equated to the EU (another Western mistake to think that 
the Kremlin is trying to mirror the Europeans) but an instrument of influ- 
ence/power over the post-Soviet states. The EEU does promote regional 
cooperation and integration but it does so through new regional organiza- 
tions which are under direct Russian leadership/control. The EU is in no 
way similar. In the European Union states are equal stakeholders with 
equal rights and obligations. Professor Bordachev, a renowned Russian 
expert in political economy explains: “The main external source of Russian 
self-confidence has been an objective assessment of the state of the 
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international political and economic environment, in which even a com- 
plete break with the West would not be mortally dangerous for Russia 
from the point of view of solving its main development tasks” (Bordachev, 
2022). The rapprochement with China is also something the Westerners 
have “read” wrong. In the same line of never joining a military or eco- 
nomic alliance where Russia is not the dominating power, the RF and the 
PRC are strategic partners but only in the medium term. More on this will 
be discussed in later chapters. 


CONCLUSION 


The Russian demands and draft proposals agreements between the US and 
the Federation underscore all the above points unequivocally: the 
Bucharest Formula must be reversed, the Cold War’s arms control frame- 
work renegotiated, NATO expansion stopped. All of the security demands 
directly affect the Black Sea. 

First, there is the commonly referred to post-Soviet space and Russia’s 
assertion that no country that used to be part of the URSSR can join the 
economic or military orders of another. Obviously, this is meant to refer- 
ence NATO and the EU on one hand and Georgia, Moldova and Ukraine. 
According to President Vladimir Putin, this is a red line. Crossing that red 
line would mean the Kremlin will be compelled to use military and eco- 
nomic (especially, but not exclusively) means to respond. We have evi- 
dence that Russia would not hesitate to do so: 2008 war in Georgia, 2014 
annexation of Crimea, 2015 war in Eastern Ukraine, 2022 military opera- 
tion in Ukraine. The 2008 NATO Summit Declaration from Bucharest in 
2008 first openly expressed the commitment of the alliance to Ukraine 
and Georgian accession. The Black Sea is already fundamentally different 
strategically as compared to the Cold War. Although not de facto Soviet 
Republics, Bulgaria and Romania were Warsaw Pact members and this 
conferred the Kremlin control over the Black Sea. Both Bucharest and 
Sofia joined NATO in 2004 and this meant that now there are three 
NATO member states in what Russia considers its territorial waters, a vital 
geopolitical space. Although democracies since 1989, both Romania and 
Bulgaria are younger democracies and this makes them also vulnerable to 
being used as vectors of influence in Russian great power competition with 
America. More on this will be discussed in later chapters which will con- 
centrate on both military and economic means of attaining strategic ends 
in the Back Sea by the Russian Federation. 
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To the Russians, we are undergoing a meta negotiation and they blame 
the US for mismanaging the end of the Cold War when there were no 
negotiations with Moscow for building a new security and economic 
framework for cooperation in Europe. Therefore now, due to this strategic 
oversight and coupled with the benefits of globalization for a select few: 
“The inevitable redistribution of resources and power on a global scale 
cannot happen in a completely peaceful manner, although the irrationality 
ofan offensive war between the great powers, given the nuclear deterrence 
factor, provides us with some hope for the preservation of humanity. ”® 

Russia launched a military operation in Ukraine on February 24, 2022. 
President Vladimir Putin called it the goal “to protect people who for 
eight years have been subjected to bullying and genocide by the Kiev 
regime.” For this purpose, according to him, it is planned to carry out 
“demilitarization and denazification of Ukraine” to bring to justice all war 
criminals responsible for” bloody crimes against civilians of Donbass” 
(Putin, 2022). Nevertheless, this operation is in essence a hegemonic pro- 
cess against the US. 

To sum up, the central idea of the present chapter is that the main 
driver of Russian Foreign and Security and Defense Policies is Russian 
National Interest. In turn, Russian national interest as conceptualized by 
the political leadership of the Russian Federation is incompatible with the 
current world order and the trans-Atlantic security architecture, especially 
NATO. The main contention of the Russian Federation is that the 
Western-led world order is no longer recognized by a large part of the 
international community. The Kremlin is actively looking to dilute the 
influence and power of the US, which it rightfully perceived as the leader 
of the Western-led order. To the Russian Federation, the US represents a 
dangerous hegemon who has been engaging in reckless policies of regime 
change around the world and has not given Russia the respect it deserved 
after the dismantling of the Soviet Union in 1991. To the Kremlin, sawing 
chaos and promoting distrust and terror is an appropriate foreign policy of 
“constructive destruction.” The core of this revisionist attitude toward the 
status quo is therefore explained by hegemonic theory and the hegemonic 
process. Modern Russia is not interested in being assimilated or accepted 
into the Western-led world order; it turned to the East, where it is one of 
the main poles of power as postulated by the concept of Eurasia; it refuses 
universal knowledge about the world. Russia turned to the East and the 
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client states and partners it has there contribute significantly to sustaining 
the Russian economy doing a time of unprecedented economic sanctions 
following the 2022 invasion of Ukraine. This notion confirms the idea 
already presented by Krauthammer: “The notion that economic power 
inevitably translates into geopolitical influence is a materialist illusion” 
(Krauthammer, 1990). The US and its Western allies, mainly the EU 
member states and NATO allies and partners are facing a very challenging 
dilemma. How can Russia be effectively deterred without self-deterring at 
the disadvantage of the Euro-Atlantic security order and how can the US 
effectively counter a peer competitor who clearly disregards the value of 
human life, innocent civilians, children and the elderly? It does become a 
hegemonic confrontation between essentially two civilizations. As Lord 
Palmerston famously declared, “We have no eternal allies, and we have no 
perpetual enemies. Our interests are eternal and perpetual.”” Question is 
at what expense is the West willing to defend its values and world order? 
How will interests balanced against morality? Unfortunately, for many 
innocent civilians of Ukraine and for millions of citizens of the former 
Warsaw Pact states who had to live in fear behind the iron curtain it already 
is too late. After all: “The strongest of all warriors are these two — Time 
and Patience” (Tolstoy, 1962). 
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CHAPTER 4 


Enemy at the Gates: NATO in the Black Sea 


War made the state, and the state made war. (Tilly, 1975, p. 42) 


This chapter analyzes hard power/military/naval aspects of Russian for- 
eign policy, the second pillar of Russian policy, “spheres of influence” 
Cold War mentality, and NATO centrism of the European security archi- 
tecture. NATO is a constant in Russian political discourse and therefore 
this chapter presents the evolution of NATO as seen from Moscow, an 
alternative to the “Western” perception. First, by deconstructing the evo- 
lution of NATO, especially in the Black Sea, which was the often forgotten 
birthplace of the military alliance, we are drawing a mental map of key 
moments in NATO history and how they reflect in Russian strategic think- 
ing and Black Sea security. Second, the chapter puts forth a succinct analy- 
sis of how NATO is perceived in the Kremlin, as well as by Russian security 
and defense elites, and third, the chapter expands on the symbolism and 
strategic role of naval diplomacy in Russian grand strategy. Although the 
monograph aims to outline regional security implications, the chapter 
spends a significant amount of time on Russian naval diplomacy beyond 
the region. This is to underscore the long-term vision of Russian foreign 
policy and the strong preponderance to engage “the Rest.” Finally, in 
order to properly understand the Russian position, the chapter spends a 
good amount of time engaging in a discussion about the symbolism of the 
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Russian Navy. Symbolism is very important in understanding Russian 
political discourse and strategic thinking. All aspects discussed in the pres- 
ent chapter serve as foundational buildingblocks for building a compre- 
hensive, adaptive and efficient framework for both foreign policy and 
maritime security (regional and beyond). 

The Washington Treaty of 1949 created the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO). This transatlantic security institution was in a large 
part born out of the need to defend the European continent from Soviet 
aggression. The full-scale invasion of Ukraine in 2022 revived the alliance, 
and currently, we are witnessing a long overdue transformation process. It 
is safe to say that Lord Hastings Lionel Ismay’s, then NATO Secretary 
General, words about the purpose of NATO—“to keep the Russians out, 
the Americans in, and the Germans down” (Ismay, 2022 )—have morphed 
into somewhat of an unofficial Cold War mantra of the alliance. Present- 
day NATO, although faced with very different types of threats, challenges 
and vulnerabilities, is still dealing with a sort of a similar conundrum: how 
to optimally construct strategy, doctrine and operational concepts meant 
to keep the Russian Federation out, the Americans in and, last but cer- 
tainly not least, the Germans strategically convergent to the US and 
Eastern members of the alliance. Given that the focus of the overarching 
monograph is the implication(s) of Russian foreign policy for the Black 
Sea, the ensuing discussion will be pivoted in the Black Sea, not in the 
overall big picture strategy of the alliance. The monograph focuses on the 
Russian perspective, not the NATO one, therefore all findings and points 
made below will sometimes diverge from mainstream Western opinion. 
Finally, a pivotal role in NATO is played by the Republic of Turkey. The 
contributions and importance of Ankara in the overall Black Sea equation 
are significant; nonetheless, because the monograph is limited in scope to 
Russian perspectives and their implications for the Black Sea, Russia— 
Türkiye relations are an element of Black Sea security that will be explored 
by the author in forthcoming works. 

First, the chapter will be drawing a mental map of key moments in 
NATO history that are directly linked to the Black Sea, second, there will 
be a brief analysis of how NATO is perceived in the Kremlin, as well as by 
Russian security and defense elites, and thirdly, the chapter will expand on 
the symbolism and strategic role of naval diplomacy in Russian grand strat- 
egy. A significant portion of the chapter will disseminate the role of the 
Russian Navy as a tool of great power politics, both in the region as well 
as beyond. NATO presence in the Black Sea was separated into three 
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major phases: the Cold War, NATO expansion and NATO in the Black 
Sea post 2008 Bucharest Summit. The reasoning behind said delineation 
is the fact that these three distinct phases triggered effects in Russian 
Foreign Policy. 

The monograph and inherently this chapter will not employ the term 
“realpolitik” which is used today in analysis of world affairs, especially if 
perceived as manifestation of hard power. Although mostly used today as 
a synonym for “power politics” and “understood as the realist approach to 
foreign policy, a venerable tradition that stretches from Machiavelli and 
Bismarck to scholar-diplomats of the postwar era such as George Kennan 
and Henry Kissinger” (Ikenberry, 2017), the original meaning of the term 
has a dark undertone. As H.C. Emery writes in his 1915 article for the 
International Journal of Ethics, together with the notion that power poli- 
tics should be driven by interests, not morals, it also includes the notion 
which states “Germany has a destiny superior to that of other races, and 
that this destiny must be ruthlessly carried out regardless of any past prom- 
ises” (Emery, 1915, p. 448). A few decades later, the term entered the 
Anglo-American lexicon where it became entangled with concepts such as 
Machtpolitik (the politics of force) and Weltpolitik (global power politics). 
Realpolitik was first used by publicist A. L. von Rochau in his 1853 work 
“Grundsatze der Realpolitilc, angewendet auf die staatlichen Zustdnde 
Deutschlands.” Von Rochau argues herein that politics occur “not free of 
the problem of moral duty, only that there is a limit at which the actual 
possibility of carrying out such a duty ceases” (Emery, 1915, p. 451). 
These aspects relate on the surface with the Russian World policy, none- 
theless, the main driver of Russian policy toward NATO and the world’s 
oceans remains grounded in Russian realism. The entire discussion about 
NATO in the Black Sea is central to current events in world affairs. It mat- 
ters to understand the role of the region in Russian consciousness as well 
as the geopolitical meaning. 


NATO IN THE BLACK SEA 


The official Russian position vis-a-vis NATO is widely known. As a matter 
of fact, this is exactly what the Russian Federation has been saying about 
NATO from the early days of the unipolar moment: it considers the 
Alliance nothing more nothing less than an instrument of power and influ- 
ence of the US. Before unpacking this contention and discussing it in the 
context of the Black Sea, we will take a step back and segregate historical 
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turning points for the alliance and their relevance to the Black Sea, as seen 
from Moscow. NATO in the Black Sea is a subchapter which presents a 
timeline for the region from a Russian perspective, background of the 
geopolitical, great power, realist problem if you will. Mr. Igor Ivanov, cur- 
rent President of the Russian International Affairs Council (RIAC), and 
former First Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs of Russia from 1994 to 
1998 and Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Russian Federation from 1998 
to 2004, went as far as calling the NATO discussion” the foundation of 
the foreign policy stance” (Ivanov, 2022). 


A FROZEN Lake: NATO IN THE BLACK SEA DURING 
THE Corp War (1952-1991) 


NATO became a Black Sea stakeholder in 1952 when the Republic of 
Turkey joined the alliance. 

In the Russian World frame, a significant amount of importance is 
placed on symbolism, on building mental images that evoke Russianness 
and great power status. The Russian Navy is one of the national symbols. 
So is the Crimean peninsula. The annexation in 2014 was legitimized by a 
narrative of Russian identity, Russian consciousness and the Russian world. 
In the previously discussed context of “Russianness” and socialization 
within a predetermined cultural cognitive frame, the Russian Navy and the 
Black Sea Fleet reiterate images of Peter the Great, Russian trailblazer and 
Catherine the Great Russian empress responsible for imperial expansion 
into the Crimean peninsula. The Black Sea and the Russian Navy Black 
Sea Fleet play a sort of a predetermined, special role in Russian official 
discourse and collective conscious. The Black Sea Fleet carries a major 
symbolic value and its narrative is strongly influenced by the Cold War 
period. It was Admiral Sergey Gorshkov, the reformer of the Soviet Navy, 
who noted that “the navy has always been an instrument of the policy of 
states, an important aid to diplomacy in peacetime” (Robert G. Weinland, 
1974) and this is continued/reinforced by Russian technical-military 
establishment as well a political leadership. The legacy of the Soviet Armed 
Forces and in the case of the navy, of Admiral Gorshkov is important in 
projecting continuity of an image of great power. In the overarching con- 
versation of US Russia great power confrontation we can conceptualize 
this also as the clash in geopolitical approaches of a major maritime power 
and a major land power. In a sense, starting with Peter the Great, Russia 
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has tried to play catch-up to Western maritime powers: starting with 
Sweden and ending with the US. Furthermore, in the much bigger con- 
versation of US hegemony, the symbolism of the Russian naval forces is 
important because Russia is contesting US global dominance, especially 
Anglo-Saxon Atlanticism, Pax Americana. The Kremlin wants to send the 
message that Russia is not a new great power, but that it has always been 
a great power. The Russian navy has its consolidated place in Russian stra- 
tegic thinking and an important role in projecting prestige of Russia’s 
identity as a culture, civilization and as a great power. 

Pragmatically speaking, the 2017 naval policy yields important insights 
into the role envisaged for naval forces in advancing both the interests and 
objectives described in the maritime doctrine, and wider state policy 
(Connolly, 2019). The 2022 Maritime Doctrine emphasizes socio- 
economic warfare and introduces the reader to a nation-state in prepara- 
tions for total war. Sanctions imposed on the Russian Federation after the 
annexation of Crimea and the special military operation/war in Ukraine 
made it challenging; nevertheless, the third pillar of the foreign policy is 
addressing that. This conceptualization of Russian naval power does show: 
“Russian policy-makers view the navy as a uniquely flexible instrument 
that can be deployed in conjunction with other capabilities at the disposal 
of the Russian State to meet its numerous objectives” (Connolly, 2019). 
Western analysis tends to focus on the capabilities of the Russian Navy and 
the lackluster performance in Ukraine, but in Russian optics of maritime 
strategy, the Navy has a more broadly defined role. 

During the Cold War, Admiral Gorshkov used strong rhetoric to illus- 
trate his view of the imperialism used the navy as the main instrument of 
its aggressive foreign policy in line with prevailing tradition and was 
impressed by the concept of sea power which was presented as an irre- 
placeable means of achieving world dominance” (Gorshkov, 1979, 
p. 162). The sense of “encirclement by powerful states is clear, with the 
USA and its allies explicitly designated as the most threatening states” 
(Gorshkov, 1979, p. 162) and this is by no means a new narrative in 
Russian politics. This is a constant for the Kremlin and it will most likely 
remain so for as long as Russia remains on the current foreign policy path. 
As previously discussed, the sense of encirclement and distrust of the West 
is something many have been socialized into as children. From a Russian 
view point it is not only a narrative but the reality of a nation who was put 
in the position to fend off invasions and attacks from all sides of its 
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borderlands: be it Napoleon’s army or the Mogul hoards. Admiral 
Gorshkov built up not only the equipment/hardware of the navy, but he 
tried to build a maritime culture, just like Peter the Great. Both had 
understood that in order to be a great power, an empire has to be capable 
to project its influence as well as to protect its sea lines of 
communications. 

To conclude: the Russian Navy is important in Russian politics because 
it is an instrument used in advancing wider Russian strategic goals. In 
addition, the Russian Navy is a symbol of a heroic past(at least from 
Russian perspective), a past which is used extensively by current elites in 
order to promote Russian domestic or foreign policy, as well to be per- 
ceived internally and internationally as a great power. Legitimizing gov- 
ernment actions often comes in conjunction with the narrative of 
transatlantic encirclement on the Russian borders, including in or maybe 
especially in the Black Sea. As extensively argued in Chap. 1, the theme, or 
narrative, of encirclement and foreign danger are not new in Russian polit- 
ical DNA. The way these narratives are restated in the context of sea power 
and naval diplomacy is just another means to an end. The Navy also maters 
domestically because it is an immediate way to deal with an immediate 
threat: regional threats in the Arctic, the Baltic, and, the Black Sea, all of 
which are key strategic areas for Russia. In light of the above argued posi- 
tions, NATO expansion in the Black Sea takes on, in addition to the hard 
power laden geopolitical role, a symbolic one. 

Geopolitically speaking, the USSR NATO relationship in the Black Sea 
was relatively stable. The beginnings were rough, Tiirkiye and Greece 
were after all catalysts of the Marshall plan; nevertheless, the aggressive 
posture was dialed down and eventually developed into a relative gentle- 
men’s agreement. 

From an international maritime law viewpoint, the Black Sea is de facto 
governed by the Montreux Convention, officially known as the Convention 
regarding the Régime of Straits.’ The multilateral agreement was signed in 
Montreux, Switzerland, in July 1936 and registered in Turkey December, 
11, 1936. It is a binding multilateral agreement and somewhat unique in 
international law due to its geographic focus. This is also why in strategi- 
cally assessing the Black Sea, one needs to speak/differentiate between 


!“Convention regarding the Régime of Straits” UN Registration Number 4015, July, 20, 
1936, LNTS Volume Number 173 (p. 213), URL https://treaties.un.org/doc/ 
Publication/UNTS/LON/Volume%20173/v173.pdf 
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Black Sea powers/states and non-Black Sea powers. All signatories ratified 
the convention, notably, at the time these included the Soviet Union and 
the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, which today no longer exist. Finally, 
non-riparian states that have ratified Montreux are Australia, the United 
Kingdom, France, Greece and Japan. The US did not. Pre Cold War, the 
Black Sea environment was a theater of great power security competition 
between Moscow and Washington long before NATO, but the non-ratifi- 
cation is linked to US national interest and the intention to refrain from 
ratifying a treaty that would somehow potentially threaten the position of 
the US as a maritime power. The same happened with UNCLOS, when 
after years of negotiations at the height of the Cold War, the US did not 
ratify UNCLOS. During WWII, the Republic of Turkey maintained a 
neutral position and after the end of the war, Ankara was put in the posi- 
tion to have to defend its power and influence in the Black Sea in front of 
an aggressive USSR who was exerting pressure in order to institute joint 
military control and passage through the Dardanelles and the Marmara 
Straits. The Turkish Straits crisis of 1946 resulted in Turkey joining 
NATO. Jonathan Knight called this event an example of American state- 
craft (Knight, 1975) in his 1975 academic article for Political Science 
Quarterly. The Truman administration had concluded in August 1946 
that renewed Russian demands for joint control of the Black Sea Straits 
“reflected a desire to control and dominate” (Connolly, 2019, p. 451) 
Türkiye. Upholding Montreux at the time of the Cold War and protecting 
Turkish sovereignty from Soviet aggression was very important to the US 
because it aligned with US foreign policy objectives: resisting the spread of 
communist ideology and from a maritime perspective: protecting open sea 
lines of communication. The Montreux convention regulates the transit of 
merchant and military vessels as well as of aircraft, so seeding to Soviet 
pressure would have meant giving up on control as well as sea and air traf- 
fic. Part III, Section 1, Article 35 of UNCLOS recognizes the special 
regime of Montreux: “the legal regime in straits in which passage is regu- 
lated in whole or in part by long-standing international conventions in 
force specifically relating to such straits.”? Essentially, Montreux played a 
very important role in upholding the rules-based order: it survived WWII, 
the Cold War and post-Cold War regional conflicts. 


? UNCLOS: “United Nations Convention on the Law of The Sea,” United Nations 
(United Nations), accessed July 6, 2022, https://www.un.org/depts/los/convention_ 
agreements /texts/unclos/part3.htm, Article 35. 
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NATO Expansion Post COLD WAR AND THE BLACK SEA 
(1991-2007) 


The first round of NATO enlargement meant the accession of Poland, 
Hungary, and the Czech Republic. According to commentary by Russian 
decision makers of the time, this had been seriously discussed in Moscow 
“with the participation of the relevant ministries and agencies” (Ivanov, 
2022). The official Russian narrative today is that Moscow, due to its 
political and economic weakness at that time, had no real options to 
respond to the expansion of the alliance. According to former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Russian Federation Igor Ivanov, there were only two 
options: to pursue a political solution/struggle political struggle “to 
assure nations of the West of the advantages of the then unique opportu- 
nity to build a single security space in Europe with no dividing lines,” or 
to opt for “ultimatums and unilateral measures with a focus on military 
and technical means of response to any undesirable actions of the Alliance” 
(Ivanov, 2022). The former minister speaks about lengthy meetings with 
Yevgeny Primakov, which resulted in the Russian “preference for a political- 
diplomatic tool.” Russian leadership considered the country not ready “to 
resort to the military-technical option either politically or economically as 
well as militarily,” at that moment in time and “an attempt at its imple- 
mentation could have had dire consequences for the country, which was 
then undergoing a deep internal political and social crisis.” This argument 
is valid; nonetheless, the legacy of Prime Minister Primakov should not be 
underplayed. Mr. Primakov was a tenured diplomat of the Cold War, a 
time when responsibility to prevent a nuclear Armageddon had been shap- 
ing decision makers to resort to rationality and commonsense rather than 
to elicit a military solution right away. The military-technical solutions/ 
actions would come much later, including in the Black Sea: Georgia and 
Ukraine wars and annexation of Crimea. These notions tend to confirm 
the idea that Russia continued to think of herself in great power terms 
even in spite of its economic and political decline in the 90s. The fact is, at 
the time, Russia was a nuclear superpower, alongside the US. This also 
confirms the notion that Russia is pragmatic and realist. Russian leadership 
was already targeting a strategic end; nonetheless, there was a dire need for 
reform and reconstruction internally, especially within the Russian econ- 
omy. It was during this period that Ukraine agreed to give up the nuclear 
arsenal inherited from the USSR, specifically, the Memorandum on 
Security Assurances in Connection with Ukraine’s Accession to the Treaty 
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on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons (United Nations, 1994), 
commonly known as the Budapest Memorandum. It is hard to guess if 
Russia signed the memorandum in bad faith or if the blatant disregard for 
the security guarantees were the result of changing strategic environment; 
nevertheless, the Kremlin broke a signed international agreement and 
acted in pursuit of its own national interest once the foreign policy shift 
occurred in 2007. According to Russian opinion pieces and open source 
documents reviewed, the Primakov led decision to pursue the political 
diplomatic solution resulted in the signing of the Founding Act on Mutual 
Relations, Cooperation and Security between NATO and the Russian 
Federation in Paris on May 27, 1997. Former minister Ivanov rightfully 
points out in his commentary piece in Russia International Affairs Council 
(RIIAC) that neither party decided or voiced any inclination to withdraw 
for the NATO Russia Pact to this day. Perhaps this is further evidence, 
testament to Russian attitude toward realist foreign policy tenants such as 
nuclear deterrence and conventional arms control, as well as simultane- 
ously a strong piece of evidence that the Federation, once again, never 
really stopped thinking like a great power: the NATO expansion period 
post Cold War ran in parallel with negotiations for arms control treaties 
and new security arrangements for the European security architecture 
occurred. Adaptation of the Treaty on Conventional Armed Forces in 
Europe (CFE Treaty) concluded in Paris in 1990 in order to address the 
effects in Europe of the dissolution of the Warsaw Pact. The Agreement 
on Adaptation of the CFE Treaty and the Charter for European Security 
was signed in Istanbul in November 1999 during the OSCE Summit. 
Then the NATO operation in Yugoslavia took place. Russia considers 
that in 1998 NATO, especially the US, have committed an act of aggres- 
sion against Yugoslavia. It is also Russian perception or interpretation, that 
this was NATO’s first time it assumed the role of the world’s policeman, 
which was to be reinforced by the US military might and economic insti- 
tutional domination (by means of the dollar, the IMF and the WTO). 
Moscow was convinced the American policy of “imposing a unipolar 
world order model in which Washington and its allies could decide the 
destinies of the world and other nations at their own discretion” (Ivanov, 
2022) or the Liberal World Order, were quintessentially US power con- 
solidation. To the Russian establishment, especially now that NATO was 
enlarging, this was nothing more than more evidence of US hegemony. 
May 22, 2002, the leaders of Russia and 19 NATO member states signed 
the Rome Declaration, intended to “turn over a new leaf” in their 
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relations in order to strengthen cooperation to collectively address com- 
mon threats and security risks. According to alliance documents, the 
NATO-Russia Council had been established for “consultations and joint 
actions on a wide range of security issues in the Euro-Atlantic area” 
(Ivanov, 2022). The NATO Russia Council, which included both political 
and military structures, was to become “the principal structure and venue 
for advancing the relationship between NATO and Russia” (NATO Russia 
Council Rome Summit, 2002). Former Russian officials tend to empha- 
size the narrative that Russia did nothing to threaten the security of the 
US, any US allies or neighbors; nevertheless, in 1992 the Russian 
Federation attacked a small neighbor: the Republic of Moldova, and so 
the Russian force mechanism was starting to reengage the old continent. 
The West at the time did nothing. 

Another official Russian narrative is the emphasis that the Kremlin was 
the first phone-call to the White House after the terrorist attacks of 9/11. 
In Russian perspective this commitment to assist the US was interpreted 
by the West as weakness. This argument stands no ground against the 
previous assertion that the Russian Foreign Ministry had opted for politi- 
cal diplomatic solutions. 

In 2002, the US unilaterally withdrew from the ABM Treaty and one 
year later, in 2003, initiated the war in Iraq. The two actions by Washington 
seem to have triggered a strong reaction from Russia and to maintain the 
sense that the US is conducting unipolar hegemony at the detriment of 
the international community. Finally, in 2004 came the second wave of 
post Cold War NATO expansion. The alliance was now a reinforced stake- 
holder at the Black Sea. Efforts of Romanian and Bulgarian diplomacy 
were paying the ultimate dividends: NATO membership and protection 
from potential Russian aggression by means of Article 5. Romania espe- 
cially was a valuable addition for the alliance in the region. If in the eco- 
nomic realm Romania has been and remains slow in catching up to the 
West, politically, Bucharest has been an anchor for the US interests. 


BUCHAREST FORMULA (2007—PRESENT) 


The Bucharest Summit Declaration issued on April 3, in 2008 is generally 
considered by Western opinion as representing another turning point in 
Russia/NATO relations. From a Russian perspective the Bucharest for- 
mula contributed significantly to the degradation of relations, but it did 
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not represent the actual turning point. There was not one single turning 
point. The Russian Federation was already working actively on building 
the multipolar world order; Russian bureaucracy had already been plan- 
ning the reconstruction of Russian economy, especially oil and gas, defense 
industry and other strategic sectors. Western establishment does not really 
understand the Russian decision making apparatus. These policies of cre- 
ating the multipolar order were put forth since Prime Minister Primakov. 
And just like him, a tenured politician, there are many such specialists in 
the Russian foreign policy establishment. Russia is simultaneously strategic 
and tactical: while pursuing strategic goals, Russia changes methods if it 
tactically makes sense, like in the case of Crimea or if it is tactically neces- 
sary, like in the case of the second war in Ukraine. It is reductive to assert 
President Putin is a good tactician and that is it. The Bucharest declaration 
put into writing the alliances’ intentions to welcome Ukraine and Georgia, 
therefore expand even more, including in the Black Sea. Russia was not 
going to sit on the sidelines and allow the US to build more military infra- 
structure and bases on its borders or in its perceived areas of interest. The 
image projected onto Russian audiences, Russian collective consciousness, 
was that America encircles Russians both from air and from space. Like 
many other times in the past, Russian diplomacy was being tasked with the 
balancing of policy in such a way as to maintain a political-diplomatic 
response instead of a military-technical one. 

A strong indicator of substantial change in Russian foreign policy was 
the 2014 annexation of Crimea. 2014 was not the first time the Ukrainians 
showed a clear proclivity for alignment with Western structures of interna- 
tional order; it was the Russian reaction that was strikingly different. 
During the “Orange Revolution” in Kyiv a decade earlier, Russia had not 
ceased the opportunity provided by the chaos of civil unrest in order to get 
involved more overtly. Conversely, in 2014, President Putin ordered a 
swift, narrowly targeted military operation in Crimea and provided direct 
support for the Donetsk and Lugansk People’s Republics in Eastern 
Ukraine. These military and political measures were accompanied by very 
strong official discourse: the extremely harsh official rhetoric against 
Ukrainian elites portrayed them as fascists. The narrative of a “Nazi 
Ukraine” was going to serve as official pretext for an even larger scale 
operation in 2022. Great powers operate in a world of military might and 
diplomatic signaling to each other. The signal in 2014 was that the Kremlin 
was ready and, most importantly, very willing, to accept the long-term 
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high political costs in response to a hostile, Western-oriented Ukraine. 
Professor Andrey Kortunov is of the opinion that the events of 2014 “put 
an end to any plans for the comprehensive reintegration of the former 
Soviet space around Russia, if there still were such plans by that time” 
(Kortunov, 2022). From this moment on, professor Kortunov writes: “the 
process of transferring relations with the post-Soviet states to a “self- 
sustained” basis becomes especially noticeable, including the gradual 
reduction of direct and indirect economic subsidies” to Russia’s former 
Soviet republics, this increasingly assertive defense of “Russian interests in 
trade and investment spheres, active competition with neighbors in the 
markets of third countries, etc” (Kortunov, 2022) was a clear departure 
from a brief interlude of Russian-style soft power in the post-Soviet space. 
But again, modern Russian Federation does not operate in a zero-sum 
anti-Western strategic game. Russia continued participation in multilateral 
organizations and projects. For example, in 2015, the Eurasian Economic 
Union (EAEU) was initiated. Nevertheless, as Professor Kortunov points 
out, “the importance of the EAEU for Russia remained very limited—the 
share of the member countries of this organization accounts for less than 
10 percent of the total volume of Russian foreign trade (the share of the 
EU in Germany’s foreign trade is almost 60 percent)” (Kortunov, 2022). 
A major Russian foreign policy tenant is to not to enter alliances, neither 
political-military nor economic, where it cannot act as the dominating 
power. In response to the annexation of Crimea in 2014, NATO did 
establish a larger presence on the NATO Eastern Flank. Romania became 
the host country of NATO’s Missile Shield, stationed at 99th Military 
Base Deveselu and the Multi National Division South-East in Bucharest 
became operational. Things move relatively fast in the era of globalization, 
in 2011, in an article for the NATO review, Russian foreign policy expert 
Fyodor Lukyanov was saying that Russia is still “recovering from geopo- 
litical collapse” (Lukyanov, 2011); nevertheless, it was concurrently build- 
ing up the recovery. Less than three years later, following the illegal 
annexation, NATO suspended all cooperation (both military and civilian) 
with Russia. The Bucharest Summit in 2008 marked indeed a turning 
point: Russian foreign policy was well on its way toward a very clear, prag- 
matic strategic end: dilute US power and influence globally and assert 
dominance in areas/regions of Russian interest. 
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NavaL DIMENSION OF THE HEGEMONIC PROCESS 


For any great power, and we have established that the Russian Federation 
identifies as a great power, a very significant, if not dominant, element of 
said identity is its military might. Strong armed forces provide credible 
deterrence and power projection capabilities. For the US, the maritime 
nation, the oceans and their domination meant world power. The Russian 
Federation is also operating at this level wanting to play in the league of 
maritime empires. History has shown that it was maritime empires that 
were able to establish a leading role. The difference is, Moscow is well 
aware of its position as junior power and is leveraging the naval compo- 
nent in a full spectrum of irregular engagement. This approach is very 
much innate to Russian strategic culture. 

From a military-technical vantage point: the Black Sea is “the largest 
semi-closed sea bordered by Europe to the North, West and East and by 
Asia to the South” (Charles W. Finkl (Editor), 2015, p. 468). The Kerch 
Strait connects the Black Sea to the Azov Sea and the Bosphorus Strait 
connects the Black Sea to the Marmara Sea. There are six littoral countries 
in the Black Sea: Bulgaria (414 km coastal length), Romania (256 km 
coastal length), Ukraine (1756 km coastal length), Russia (421 km coastal 
length), Georgia (322 km coastal length) and Turkey (1700 km coastal 
length) (Hristo Stanchev, 2011). Steak-holders in the Black Sea basin also 
include non-state actors such as the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and the European Union and state actors such as the US or China. Exactly 
as it is employed by other great powers, “naval diplomacy, a form of wider 
political effort, is a means of communication in power relationships” 
(Rowlands, 2018) and nowhere is it more pertinent than in the current 
geopolitical context of the Black Sea. In the global context, the Black Sea 
matters to the US as well as to contender great power, the Russian 
Federation. On one hand, the US and its allies need the Black Sea to 
remain stable and conducive to free trade, resource extraction and open 
sea lines of communication, all under the umbrella of adherence to inter- 
national norms and the rule of law. On the other hand, there is the Russian 
Federation, the great power in search of revising the US-led rules-based 
world order. Furthermore, the Black Sea is as previously mentioned, since 
2004, home to three NATO member states, two of whom are also mem- 
bers of the European Union. There is a substantial concentration of naval 
power in the Black Sea and naval diplomacy is often employed as a means 
of advancing political objectives on all sides of the strategic constellation. 
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Russian naval commanders are simultaneously engaging the Ukrainian 
armed force in the Black Sea theater and leading their crews in executing 
strategically significant operations such as mining the Black Sea in order to 
sabotage the socio-economic stability of the region or electronic warfare. 
It goes back to the utility of navies in peacetime and wartime, across 
domains in full spectrum operations: “Since military commanders will 
continue to be the on-scene executors of the political use of force, it is 
important that they be familiar with the objectives of the policymakers” 
(Colbert & McGruther, 1974). This is a challenge for NATO in the Black 
Sea where only littoral states can rely on permanent basing and Montreux 
limits freedom of navigation operations. 

The Russian Federation has been taking a methodical approach to 
developing its presence in the global maritime domain. There are several 
major strategic documents published by Russia since the annexation of 
Crimea in 2014: the Maritime Doctrine of the Russian Federation (2022), 
the Fundamentals of the State Policy of the Russian Federation in the 
Field of Naval Operations to 2030 (2017), and the Strategy for the 
Development of Russia’s Maritime Activities to 2030 (2019). All three 
provide a comprehensive perspective on Russia’s global maritime ambi- 
tions. In the Black Sea specifically, the Russian Navy plays a key strategic 
deterrence role against littoral states, and in the overarching context of 
great power competition, against, NATO. 

Russian naval strategy (Soviet and modern Russia) historically relies on 
strategic deterrence and layered defense. Its strategic defense force is piv- 
oted around nuclear-capable ballistic missile submarines able to threaten 
the homeland of aggressor countries. The layered defense is provided by 
increasing defensive circles from the coast to hundreds of miles out to sea. 
After a period of decline post Cold War, the Russian Federation has 
embarked on an effort to modernize the armed forces. Geopolitically, 
Russia was also very active after the rise to power of Vladimir Putin and 
slowly, the power balance in the region shifted. The regional military bal- 
ance of power tilted to Russia’s favor after the 2014 annexation of Crimea 
and subsequent buildup of combat capabilities as well as military and civil- 
ian infrastructure in the region. The legitimization of military buildup 
came under the pretense of defending itself from an ever expanding, 
aggressive NATO and American hegemonic influence. Upon review, all 
official Russian documents consistently reiterate the five core guiding 
interests of Russian Foreign Policy: defense of the country and the regime, 
influence in the near abroad, a vision of Russia as a great power, 
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noninterference in domestic affairs, political and economic cooperation as 
a partner equal to other great powers (Andrew Radin, 2017). The political 
goals of the Kremlin are clear and they were first expressed in the most 
publicly way possible at the 2007 Munich Security Conference in a speech 
which drew the political Maginot line between what the Russian Federation 
found acceptable vis-a-vis the post-Cold War world order. 

Capabilities vise, the Russian Navy has steadily expanded and in 2016, 
Chief of Russia’s General Staff, Valery Gerasimov felt confident enough to 
declare “Several years ago the Russian fleet’s combat capabilities were in 
stark contrast with that of the Turkish Navy. Some even said that Turkey 
was in full command of the Black Sea. Now it’s different” (TASS, 2016). 
General Gerasimov added that the Black Sea fleet had been reinforced by 
submarines carrying the Kalibr missile system. The Kalibr missile system is 
very important to the Russian navy since it provides long range nuclear 
capabilities that can reach land-based enemy states. The nuclear dimension 
and nuclear deterrence are central to Russian strategic thinking. Still 
strongly anchored in Cold War legacy, Russian leadership has always 
reminded the international community that the Kremlin is in control of 
reputable nuclear arsenal, and, most notably, that the Kremlin is ready to 
leverage it. In Ukraine, the Russian navy has not performed as expected, 
but then again, the expectations were from a Western viewpoint. 

The legacy of the Soviet Navy is complex. After all, for decades, the 
Soviet Red Army was the balancing element to the other world super 
power, the US. Nevertheless, for the purpose of the monograph, the focus 
of the Soviet naval legacy will be limited to the deterrence and prestige 
dimensions. The reason for this segmentation is the fact that the other 
aspects, for example, capabilities, strategic behavior, tactics, operational 
planning, ideology in the more wider context, would require a much more 
extensive analysis in order to produce accurate conclusions and to not 
paint a short-sighted picture of what the Soviet Navy and the USSR meant 
to world history. 

Naval developments in the Black Sea took a turn in November of 2018 
by means of a show of coercive naval diplomacy: a maritime operation was 
carried out by Russian Federation coast guard vessels under the flag of the 
Federal Security Service in order to seize three Ukrainian vessels and 
detain the crews. At the same time, Su-25 fighters and Ka-52 combat heli- 
copters from Crimea provided “a showy enforcement of the blockade of 
the Kerch Strait leading into the Sea of Azov” (Cenciotti, 2018). This was 
promptly followed by a de facto blockade of the Azov Sea. In addition to 
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the obvious naval strategic goals, coercive diplomacy was employed for 
signaling. “All the greater naval nations assure the world that a great navy 
is the surest guarantee of peace; that it gives security against war, and is 
therefore a highly beneficial institution” (Richmond, 1934, p. 189). 
Russia, the great power, habitually uses its armed forces, including its navy 
in order to guarantee peace though projecting strength. At times, the 
threat to use force can prevent war, in the Russian view, commanding local 
waters to the point to where Ukrainian vessels were detained, showed that 
Russia is willing to use military force to defend its political interests, 
regardless of what the international community might be doing in 
response. Unfortunately, Western response was still relatively dissonant, 
and in February 2022, Russia escalated to a full invasion. 

There is a very fine balance between using military force and the threat 
of force and modern Russia seems to become better and betters employ- 
ing this modus operandi in its favor: provoking, taking advantages of the 
weaknesses in the political and civil society of its opponents, taking the 
provocation as far as possible: “The navy has always been an instrument of 
the policy of states, an important aid to diplomacy in peacetime” (Till, 
2009, p. 254). It is for this very reason that understanding Russian policy 
and its origins matters so much. The incidents with the Moskva and the 
Serpent Island show that the Russian Navy is strong, but not as strong as 
previously believed. Reports of failed amphibious landings in Odessa are 
many, but these should always be put into context: Russia is looking to 
dilute US power and to build a Russian centric pole of power in Eurasia, 
not to rule the world oceans. Finally, since Russia is committed to defend- 
ing its spot as independent global great power in the multipolar order, she 
will need to catch up in many aspects. After all, it was Mahan himself who 
declared: “The decline of prestige may involve as much illusion as its 
growth; therefore its value, while not to be denied, may be easily exagger- 
ated. Prestige then does not necessarily correspond with fact” (Mahan, 
1902, p. 58). 


RUSSIAN NavAL DIPLOMACY AND “THE REST” 


Ken Booth wrote about a “trinity” of naval roles: military, policing, and 
diplomatic (Ken Booth, 1977, p. 15). Black Sea’s geopolitical and eco- 
nomic significance for Russia is relevant to all three dimensions. Russia’s 
Black Sea commercial ports carry 30% of its total maritime exports. The 
Black Sea also provides the closest access for Russia to the Mediterranean 
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Sea and to the Indian Ocean, which is important for both economic and 
geopolitical reasons. Through the military pivot in Crimea, Russia can 
project power and influence far beyond its traditional spheres of influence; 
furthermore, it can deploy forces for operations in theaters of operation 
beyond the Black Sea. The Black Sea is the strategic space where Russia 
has used military force in the post-Cold War period. There were cam- 
paigns during the Chechnya conflict in 1999 and 2004, the Georgian war 
in 2008, and, the illegal annexation of Crimea in 2014 as well as the war 
in Eastern Ukraine which entered a new phase once President Putin initi- 
ated the “special military operation.” The latter two have received far 
more political attention most likely due to the territorial aggression against 
a sovereign state. The Black Sea was also instrumental in deploying Russian 
forces during the 2015 intervention in Syria. Naval diplomacy however 
does not implicate the actual use of military force, but the threat. For the 
scope of the paper, this will be what the analysis will focus on. 

The first main point in this regard is the regional strategic relationship 
Russia has been fostering with Tiirkiye. Traditionally a staunch ally of the 
US and a committed NATO member army since the 50s, Türkiye under 
the present regime has been at times distancing itself from the transatlantic 
community and this was most apparent in its relations with the Kremlin. 
From a Turkish perspective, relations with Russia are more pragmatic. 
Ankara plays a regional balancing game. Historically, apart from the 
Ottoman Empire, no one effectively endangered Russia’s interests in the 
Black Sea. Inherently defensive in nature, Russian strategic thinking puts 
strong emphasis on deterrence and even if nobody challenged the 
Federation for regional dominance since the Ottoman Empire, the actions 
of the Russian government imply an existential territorial and mari- 
time threat. 

In January 2020 the Russian Navy conducted naval drills and launched 
missiles in the Black Sea. In fact, the Kremlin said Russian President 
Vladimir Putin attended the maneuvers from the Marshal Ustinov missile 
cruiser (Press, The Associated, 2020). The Black Sea is an anchor in 
Russian strategic planning, so important that the President himself joined 
the exercises. To note that Marshal Ustinov missile cruiser is a Soviet ship, 
not so much symbolism, as much as the reality that the Russian Navy still 
operates soviet made ships and is in the process of building a newer fleet. 
Also in 2020 Egypt was invited to exercise with the Russian Navy in the 
Black Sea. According to the Press Service of the Southern Military District, 
a three-day conference on the organization of the joint exercise “Bridge of 
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friendship — 2020” was held Novorossiysk with the participation of dele- 
gations of the Russian Navy and the Navy of the Arab Republic of Egypt 
(New Defence Order, 2020). 

The West has not been short of answers to these Russian activities in the 
Black Sea. With regards to Ukraine, Admiral Mike Mullen made a very 
relevant point in 20,016 when he declared: “For far too long and in far 
too many ways, it has been about big-ship battles and high-tech weapons 
systems” (Admiral Mike Mullen, 2006). Naval diplomacy, the use of threat 
of force and showing the flag will most likely continue to be employed by 
both sides in the region, even more so given the status of the great power 
competition. The regional context of a conventional war on NATO bor- 
ders and the Montreux regime, there is a serious need of innovation and 
new, irregular ways to engage at sea. The story of Western encirclement 
will not cease in Russian discourse. The dynamic between the Turkish 
Republic, Russia and the West will remain an interesting strategic discus- 
sion. The 1936 treaty on the “Regime of the Straits” gave Turkey back full 
sovereignty over the Bosporus. According to the document, warships of 
states not bordering the Black Sea may not stay there longer than 21 days. 
Additional restrictions are mandated by the Montreux Convention, 
including the tonnage of the ships which is also limited (Montreux 
Convention, 1936). This puts Ankara in a very special position. 

Russia has focused on naval diplomacy beyond the region for a very 
long time. The turn to the East was present in maritime operations as well. 
First example is the 2016 Joint Sea-2016 naval exercise in the South China 
Sea. The timing was no coincidence. The Hague Permanent Court of 
Arbitration verdict rendered on the July 12, 2016 basically accused China 
it of illegitimate territorial claims. The ruling was met with strong resis- 
tance from China who basically refused to accept it. In response, China 
and Russia agreed to conduct an eight-day naval exercise in the South 
China Sea. According to Chinese Navy spokesperson Liang Yang, the 
Joint Sea-2016 exercises between the two countries involved surface ships, 
submarines, fixed-wing aircraft, helicopters, and amphibious vehicles 
(Panda, 2016). The message was clear, both Russia and the PRC are not 
acknowledging a verdict rendered by an institute of the global system of 
governance. Both Russia and China tacitly reject the normative power of 
a court which they see as just another tool of the dominant superpower, 
the US, to impose its sets of norms and values, to further its interest in the 
detriment of other states. Publicly Russia has indeed presented the inter- 
national community with a statement regaling the ruling, however the 
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content is neutral, not condoning nor condemning the court’s decision 
(Zakharova, July 14, 2016). Kremlin spokesperson Maria Zakharova 
declared: “We support ASEAN and PRC efforts to draft a code of conduct 
in the South China Sea. I will remind you that Russia is not involved in 
territorial disputes in that region, and that it has no intention of getting 
involved” (Zakharova, July 14, 2016). This mission is in line with 
Kremlin’s political objective to undermine the Liberal World Order, to 
contest aspects of the order it does see eye to eye with, and, finally, to 
showcase a Tennant of the Russian foreign policy discourse, mainly that 
the Russian Federation supports the sovereignty of all states, even if some- 
times they are totalitarian ruled enclaves. This leads to another political 
intervention of the Kremlin by means of naval forces: Syria. 

Russia intervened in Syria in order to save the Assad regime that is clear. 
But the military intervention was in no way altruistic, it was driven by the 
Russian wider political agenda in the Middle East for which Assad’s regime 
would have been a facilitator for. It was also a way to combat American 
regime change policy in the Middle East: “Russia’s grand strategic objec- 
tives that relate to Syria include reestablishing its standing as a great power 
and diminishing the global influence of the US and NATO. Its subordi- 
nate strategic objectives in Syria focus on using the Middle East to expand 
its military and diplomatic influence” (Cafarella, 2019). In the context of 
the Syrian conflict, the Russian Navy served both military and political 
purposes. The result is global credibility of Russian military capabilities, 
and, very important, a new Russian footprint in the region: the Tartus 
naval base in Syrian, which opens up access to the Mediterranean. 

Russian naval diplomacy conducted numerous port visits and each con- 
tributed to power projection beyond its region, building credibility as well 
as to sending diplomatic messages to the international community. In 
2019 the frigate Admiral Kasatonov of the Northern Fleet made a port 
visit in Algeria. According to the Russian Federation Defense Ministry, the 
Russian vessel was bound for visits in Algeria as well as other countries in 
order to maintain international naval cooperation. The message was Russia 
is a great power that will reach Africa as well, not just the regional waters. 
Also in 2019, an agreement was signed in Moscow by Russian Defense 
Minister Sergei Shoigu and his Venezuelan counterpart Vladimir Padrino 
Lopez. The agreement between the two states “governs visits by the coun- 
tries’ warships to each other’s ports” (Staff, Reuters, 2019). Once again, 
Russia sent a message of support for a regime that sits at the opposite end 
of US interests. 
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The Russian defense ministry reported that in August 2020, over 50 
warships were involved in Russian Navy exercises in Alaskan waters. 
According to reports by the Associated Press, Bering Sea fishermen and 
executives described a chaotic and unsettling run-in with the military 
assets, which the Russian government now describes as part of “massive 
drills” happening for the first time ever in the region, with missiles, sub- 
marines and dozens of warships and planes.”* In October 2020, the 
Russian Navy’s Northern Fleet’s large anti-submarine warship ship Vice- 
Admiral Kulakov and its support vessels, the medium sea tanker Akademik 
Pashin and the rescue tug Altai, arrived at the Greek port of Piraeus as part 
of a ceremonial visit and to replenish supplies (TASS, 2020). The Russian 
warships spent three days in the Greek port. “Greece is the fourth country 
the large anti-submarine warfare ship Vice-Admiral Kulakov has visited in 
its long-distance Mediterranean deployment” (TASS, 2020). The Russian 
navy made port visits in spite of a global pandemic, it showed it fears 
nobody and, just like any great power would, it continues to serve the 
political purpose of consolidating the image and influence of the Russian 
Federation. In November 2020, Britain’s Royal Navy reported that it was 
keeping a close watch on Russian vessels that are apparently seeking shel- 
ter along Scotland’s east coast. The Portsmouth-based warship has identi- 
fied the four Russian ships. The group includes the Udaloy-class destroyer 
Vice-Admiral Kulakov, Vishnya-class intelligence gathering ship Viktor 
Leonov, Steregushchy-class frigate Steregushchy and the tanker Akademik 
Pashin (Maritime Execuritve, 2020). 

To Mahan, prestige had to be widely recognized but also carefully tar- 
geted, by timely geographical presence. In the East, to Admiral Gorshkov, 
maritime strength and showcasing this strength is directly correlated to 
national prestige and the consolidation of a state’s position in the interna- 
tional system as a great power: “The strength of the fleets was one of the 
factors helping states to move into the category of great powers. Moreover, 
history shows that “states not possessing naval forces were unable for a 
long time to occupy the position of a great power” (Gorshkov, 1979, 
p. 59). Whether czarist, Soviet or post-Soviet, Russia has remained faithful 
for the most part to an already established set of priorities, national inter- 
est if you will, as well as to a specific modus operandi. Going back to Soviet 


3AP quoted by Alaska Public Media, Nathaniel Herz, Alaska’s Energy Desk — Anchorage: 
“U.S. investigates ‘unprofessional interactions’ after Russian military confronts Bering Sea 
fishermen,” August 28, 2020. 
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Military Doctrine, the strategic concept clearly identifies political objec- 
tives: “Strategic defense of the homeland; military dominance of the con- 
tinental Eurasian periphery surrounding the USSR, especially Europe; 
provision of long-range strategic nuclear strike capabilities; distant power 
projection.”* The Cold War ended decades ago, notwithstanding this real- 
ity, the Russian Federation of today does not diverge greatly from the 
soviet aims: the Kremlin is still focused on defending the state, protecting 
Russian zones of influence, also identified as “privileged Russian space,” 
projecting power globally, and, refusal to accept the current global power 
and security structure, namely, the liberal world order. 

In current global context, five core drivers of Russian Foreign Policy 
can be synthesized: defense of the country and the regime, influence in the 
near abroad, a vision Russia as a great power, non-interference by another 
state or non-state actor in Russian domestic affairs, political and economic 
cooperation as a partner equal to all other states considered by the inter- 
national community as being great powers (Andrew Radin, 2017). All five 
drivers have a direct impact on the power dynamic in the Black Sea and 
naval diplomacy is an effective tool for advancing Russian core interests by 
projecting power and exerting influence. The Black Sea is of vital impor- 
tance to Russian national interest because it is the main theater of opera- 
tion for regional dominance. The illegal annexation of Crimea is proof 
that the Kremlin views access to the Black Sea as vital to the Russian 
National Interest. Not only does it open up maritime routs to the 
Mediterranean but also energy transport routes toward countries that 
have to maintain client status. The Black Sea is also where the Russian 
Navy encounters perceived opponents such as NATO and the US. On the 
one hand, the Black Sea is the space where militarily the Russian Federation 
can conduct deterrence operations and on another, it is the area where 
naval posture operations can reassert Russian importance in the context of 
great power competition with the US. The Black Sea is where Russia can 
show prestige and demonstrate that it has built up its naval capabilities, to 
“fly the flag.” 


*Ermath, Fritz Dr, “The Evolution of Soviet Doctrine,” in “Doctrine, the Alliance and 
Arms Control,” edited by Robert O’Neill, Basingstoke, Hampshire: Macmillan, in associa- 
tion with International Institute for Strategic Studies, 1986 

Kennan, George, “The Sources of Soviet Conduct,” Foreign Affairs. An American 
Quarterly Review. Juillet 1947, No 4; Vol. 25. New York: Council of Foreign Affairs, avail- 
able: https: //www.cvce.eu/content/publication/1999/1/1/a0f03730-dde8 -4f06-a6ed- 
d740770dc423 /publishable_en.pdf 
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The political role of the Russian Navy is multilevel: it allows the Russian 
leadership to legitimize both domestic and foreign policy by reassertion 
Russia’s role as an independent great power, it has a direct impact on the 
regional power dynamics in the Black Sea, the military, economic and 
political balance of power, and it has global reach(demonstrated in Syria). 
In the context of the overarching paper, the segment dedicated to Russian 
naval diplomacy serves as a basis to connect the relevance of Russian con- 
duct in the maritime realm and to the role the Russian maritime force has 
in the hegemonic process. 


CONCLUSION 


The ultimatum came in 2021. The Draft Treaty with the US contained an 
explicit demand: “The United States of America shall undertake to pre- 
vent further eastward expansion of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and deny accession to the alliance of the states of the former Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics.” This can be considered the next stage in exe- 
cution the foreign policy of the Russian Federation. The Draft Treaty 
(notably presented to the US and NATO, not the EU) essentially ruled 
out any bilateral military cooperation or security force assistance between 
the US and all post-Soviet republics. Realism explains this demand quite 
straightforwardly: Russia feels an existential threat because of NATO 
expansion on its doorstep. It would seem to be a natural progression in 
our discussion to address at this point the debate between the guarantees 
given to the Soviet Union during the negotiations of German unification. 
Instead, the discussion will be focused on strategic stability and nuclear 
deterrence. The reasoning is also realist by excellence: first, we have abso- 
lutely no way of knowing if Russia would have proceeded differently if 
NATO had not expanded further East (in fact historical record would had 
us to believe they would have expanded yet again) nor are the intentions 
and promise from 30 years ago any more important than a regular discus- 
sion topic. 

The Draft Treaty is really a good indication of the strategic priorities of 
the Russian Federation. In addition to NATO expansion in the post-Soviet 
space, the Russian leadership is also very interested in renegotiation of the 
arms control framework and building up strategic reassurance in order to 


5 Draft treaty between the US and the Russian Federation, 2022. 
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produce more strategic stability, especially in the Russian zones of inter- 
ests, to be understood as Russian periphery/borderlands. In 1990, the US 
and the Soviet Union defined strategic stability as the absence of incen- 
tives for any country to launch a first nuclear strike. During the Cold War, 
nuclear protocols, strategic dialogue and strategic reassurance played a 
foundational role in world politics, in US-Soviet relations. In current con- 
text, especially from a realist perspective, the following question arises: 
what happened to US statecraft when it comes to strategic reassurance and 
deterrence? Asking this question is simultaneously important and intrigu- 
ing as deterrence theory used to be considered the most important 
American theory of international relations Moreover, it is important to ask 
this question because it is in the US’ and NATO’s long-term interest to 
manage arms control regimes, deterrence posture and, in general, rela- 
tions with the worlds other nuclear superpower, the Russian Federation. 
According to the Federation of American Scientists, approximately 90% of 
all nuclear warheads are owned by Russia and the US (Federation of 
American Scientists, 2022). Ifnot normalized, the relationship Washington 
Moscow could lead to Armageddon. It is likely: probably not. Is it possi- 
ble: most definitely. The missile defense issue will inevitably keep reemerg- 
ing in Russia’s relations with the US if there will be no progress made in 
these negotiations. It is not only a matter of US Russia relations alone 
since the dynamic between these two great powers basically shapes the 
relationship between Russia and NATO. As long as the two countries pos- 
sess nuclear arsenals surpassing that of the rest of the world several times 
over (together they represent 90%) and, this is very important, more than 
half of the rest of the nuclear power are non-European, liberal powers, the 
notion of strategic stability will come back to the agenda. 

Russia, the US and NATO member states individually are facing the 
same global problems, the COVID-19 pandemic was testament to that, so 
is global warming, terrorism and nuclear proliferation although the rea- 
sons for them are different, some might say opposite. The Russian nuclear 
posture is showcased in the Basic Principles of the State Policy of the Russian 
Federation on Nuclear Deterrence.® It is significant to remark that by 
releasing this document, the Kremlin broke with previous approach to 


é President of the Russian Federation: “Decree of the President of the Russian Federation 
No. 355 of 02.06.2020” (Yxa3 IIpesmgeuta Poccuiickon Segepayuu or 02.06.2020 r. Ne 
355), Kremlin.ru: http://kremlin.ru/acts/bank/45562 
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doctrinal transparency since both Russian Federation and Soviet Union 
always classified this type of document. The previous version of the Basic 
Principles, issued in 2010, remains classified to this day so there is no way 
to compare.” 
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CHAPTER 5 


Socio-economic Warfare with the “Collective 
West” Starts in the Black Sea 


Die Russen seind gefallen in Preufsen ein; 
Auf, lasst uns zeigen, dass wir brave Landeskinder sein! (Fridericus 
Rex—Grenadiermarsch) 


This chapter focuses on the socio-economic dimension of the hegemonic 
process taking place between the Russian Federation and the US. In ana- 
lyzing the socio-economic confrontation between the occidental world 
and the “rest,” emphasis must be placed on the Black Sea because the 
region represents the point of gravity of Russian geopolitics. Paradoxically, 
the Black Sea has been strategically neglected by the West in general, 
including in the economic realm. A large part of the chapter discusses the 
relationship between Russian and Germany precisely because from an eco- 
nomic perspective this has been the Trojan horse of European security. 
The chapter takes deep dive into Russian German energy interdependen- 
cies and how these have weakened European security as a whole. Finally, 
this segment of the monograph illustrates how the European Union has 
not succeeded in reinforcing the region, a vulnerability massively exploited 
by Russian strategists. 

Since 1999,! when President Vladimir Putin was selected to take over 
power, the Russian Federation has pursued a multi-vector foreign policy. 


1 December 31, 1999 and elected May 7, 2000. 
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At different points in time during the last two decades, this overarching 
policy and inherently Russian grand strategy have transitioned away from 
the initial attempts to integrate Russia into the “winning institutional 
framework,” that is, the US-led liberal/rules-based order. US/Western 
attitudes toward international trade and financial markets have played a 
significant role in Moscow’s approach. Russia has paid close attention to 
the structure of the Western system, the nature of socio-economic inter- 
dependencies globally and has leveraged a lot of these aspects in its con- 
duct in international affairs. The 2022 Maritime Doctrine of the Russian 
Federation has openly declared that Russia is confronted with socio- 
economic warfare perpetrated by the US and its allies. The US is perceived 
as the hegemon of the international financial system (“run out of 
New York”) and the economic policies and business/trade practices of 
several EU member states have encouraged the Kremlin to be bold in 
strategic choices. The 90s also played a significant role in shaping Russian 
policy toward financial markets and economic policies; nonetheless, the 
instability that characterized said period served more as a frame rather 
than driver. The collapse of the Soviet bloc brought upon both Russia and 
its former republics and “satellites” the period of transition to a Western- 
style society and economy. Former socialist (centralized) economies more 
or less tried to transform themselves into democratic, open, “capitalist” 
states, this included Russia. In Russian sources, this period is often refer- 
enced as a timeframe of “structural adjustment policies” and the general 
consensus is that they failed, in large part due to US and European “advi- 
sors.” The aftershocks of said policies are being felt today in the Russian 
Federation, the post-Soviet space, and, to some extent, the former satel- 
lites. The 2008 financial crisis and the 2014 annexation of Crimea are two 
major crossroads in Russian economic strategic maneuvering on the world 
stage. To the Kremlin, these events signaled weaknesses in US global eco- 
nomic hegemony as well as a very politically divergent EU. Modern Russia 
is interested in establishing a pluralist world order, including an economic 
one. What Russia is clearly not interested in, is to be part of any alliances 
or partnership where it is not a dominant player. Previous chapters have 
discussed at length some of the origins of this strategic direction. Moscow 
is not looking to “associate its vital interests with the international order,” 
nor does it have any “incentive to follow collective rules.” It is consistently 
apparent throughout Russian discourse and official documents that its 
strategic choices will “be determined by external containment, rather than 
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by the need to account for the interests of its partners for the sake of its 
own security” (Bordachev, 2021, p. 209). Sino-Russian and Turkish- 
Russian relations are a good illustration of said position. 


THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC HEGEMONIC PROCESS 
IN THE BLACK SEA 


The present chapter is looking to discuss how US and allied on one hand 
and Russian conceptualization of energy in grand strategy building on the 
other, especially oil and gas, differ and how this affects the Black Sea in 
particular. Most importantly, this segment explores how Russia places the 
economic /energy vector in the overarching geopolitical context of hybrid 
war with the collective West and great power competition with the US. 


THE RussIAN Economy: AN OVERVIEW 


Russian higher education institutions regard the discipline of Finance as a 
field tasked with 


general theoretical issues of the functioning of the financial system of the 
Russian Federation, features of the financial management system at the 
micro and macro levels, specifics of modern financial policy, including bud- 
get, price, tax, customs, and securities market policies, as well as practical 
specific issues of organizing the budget process, forming and using extra- 
budgetary funds, and servicing public debt and insurance business. (Ministry 
of Education and Science of the Russian Federation, 2017) 


In spite of extensive state control of essential industries, there is also a 
thriving private sector. Russia of today is not a centralized economy as the 
USSR once was. Nevertheless, the president has the absolute power to 
intervene though legislation if he deems it necessary or appropriate in 
order to achieve political/strategic goals. If a market economy in the 
“classical” sense is an economic system in which individuals, rather than 
the state, own most of the resources, in Russia, this is something far more 
normatively fluid and not entirely market correlated as in the US. In a 
traditional market economy, capital, land, and labor are subject to supply 
and demand driven decisions made in the market place, the invisible hand. 
In Russia, especially after Vladimir Putin came to power, we can talk about 
a hybrid economic system. Adam Smith defined capital as “that part of 
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man’s stock which he expects to afford him revenue” (Smith, 1791). Paul 
Samuelson defined capital goods or capital as “those durable produced 
goods that are in turn used as productive inputs for further production” 
of goods and services” (Samuelson & Nordhaus, 2010). In macroeco- 
nomics, says Samuelson: “the nation’s capital stock includes buildings, 
equipment, software, and inventories during a given year” (Samuelson & 
Nordhaus, 2010, p. 442). The Russian macroeconomics bureaucracy fac- 
tors all these elements of economic theory into their planning and com- 
bines them with the Russian elements of systems dynamics discussed in 
Chap. 1. Again, Russia is not a centralized economy as some in the West 
perceive it to be. Another concept which applies to our discussion is ficti- 
tious capital (fiktives Kapital), a concept used by Karl Marx in his critique 
of political economy. It is introduced in chapter 25 of the third volume of 
Das Kapital. Fictitious capital could be looked at as the opposite of real 
capital, which is “capital actually invested in physical means of production 
and workers, and “money capital,” which is “actual funds being held” 
(Marx, 1894, n.d.). The interplay between these two concepts could be 
helpful in conceptualizing the Russian attitude toward capital markets. 
This is not to say that modern Russia is in any way Marxist. Said hybridity 
allowed Moscow to put the Russian economy in a better position to 
whether sanctions and to manage a free falling currency in early 2022, 
when the US and its allies imposed crippling sanctions on the Russian 
economy. For instance, Dmitry Peskov, spokesperson of the Russian 
President, declared in RBC that the US and Europe/the EU are growing 
an understanding of the ineffectiveness of sanctions against Russia, “since 
they could not destabilize the Russian economy” but instead “bring tur- 
bulence to the economy, first of all, the European one” (Morozov, 2022). 
As Russia is considering itself in a socio-economic war with the collective 
West such statements shine a light on Moscow’s optics on markets and 
resources. The US recognized Russia as a market economy in 2002, dur- 
ing the “positive” period of US Russia relations. This status is important 
for Russia both symbolically, as a great power, and pragmatically, from an 
economic/commerce stand point. Russian exporters (state owned or pri- 
vately owned), for example, could potentially bare serious losses should 
there be a downgrade in status. This would complicates the option of 
introducing anti-dumping duties against them. Russian experts believe 
that if the US “uses anti-dumping measures against a country with a mar- 
ket economy, it can prove that it is trading on competitive terms and 
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defend its position in accordance with international trade rules” 
(Kalinichenko, 2023) (TASS, 2022). This means that Russian exporters 
who are subject to anti-dumping measures can appeal against the actions 
of the US authorities. All these measures undertaken in the US directly or 
indirectly are perceived in Russia as a direct attack in the hybrid war the 
Kremlin believes is waged by the collective West. In August 2021, the US 
Department of Commerce for the first time initiated a review of Russia’s 
compliance with the status of a market economy. Recent public official 
discourse in Russian sources emphasizes how the US Department of 
Commerce “decided to deprive Russia of the status of a market economy 
as part of pressure in all possible directions” (TASS, 2022). By the end of 
October of the same year, US Department of Commerce considered that 
the country’s economy remained a market economy, since there was no 
obvious new evidence justifying a change in the current market status. 

The Central Bank of the Russian Federation is the most visible pillar of 
the macroeconomics architecture in the Russian Federation. The Central 
Bank of Russia has managed to stabilize the ruble and the economy after 
the introduction of sanction post invasion of Ukraine in February 2022. 
President Putin has observed Western reaction to the annexation of 
Crimea and has been taking several measures to prepare his country for 
escalation with the US and the West if needed. Hence, as of January 6, 
2023, Russia has over 582 billion US dollars in international reserves. To 
compare, at the beginning of 2022 (January 7, 2022), prior to the special 
military operation in Ukraine, the value of Russian foreign exchange 
reserves was 630.5 billion US dollars (Central Bank of the Russian 
Federation, 2023). Given the amplitude of the sanctions regime, said dif- 
ference is relatively insignificant. 

Key sectors of the Russian economy include: agriculture, raw materials 
(extraction and processing), advanced technologies, metallurgy, defense 
and aerospace. The St. Petersburg International Economic Forum website 
lead in 2023 with a quote from President Putin: “We must first of all pay 
attention to the issues of economic growth based on technological devel- 
opment, new models of economic management and socio-political sphere. 
Then we will be able to provide leadership where we have our own com- 
petencies” (St. Petersburg International Economic Forum, 2023). SPIEF 
has been held annually since 1997. Since 2005, the Forum functions 
under the direct patronage of the President of the Russian Federation. In 
general, all key sectors are more or less under state control and legislation 
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is often used to protect state owned enterprises. For instance, in order to 
add to the power of the energy companies, in July 2007, Russia’s Duma 
passed a bill that would allow energy companies Gazprom and Transneft 
the right to create private, internal armies. Transneft controls Russia’s oil 
pipeline infrastructure while Gazprom represents the Russian natural gas 
monopoly.” Gazprom is one of Russia’s most important instruments of 
state power and, sometimes, a much feared weapon. As early as 2000, the 
Russian Federation Security Strategy called on energy as being a pillar of 
Russian security: “One of the main long-term directions of national secu- 
rity in the economic sphere is energy security” (President of the Russian 
Federation, 2000). Even in his 218 page long doctoral thesis, which 
President Putin completed in 1997 at the Mining Institute of St. Petersburg 
(entitled Refinement of Tax Mechanisms in the Mineral and Natural 
Resource Complex), using the Leningrad Region as an Example, he 
argued “for greater state control of the raw materials economy and out- 
lined a plan for restructuring the Russian economy” (Chiriac, 2021). At 
present, Russia is yet again at a crossroad, including when it comes to 
economics. Russian leadership wants to present Russia as an alternative to 
the West; nevertheless, this requires the revision of “the very foundations 
of its internal development and foreign policy.” Moscow is actively work- 
ing on further developing a strategy “not only to withstand the unprece- 
dented pressure, but also to develop further without excessive dependence 
on the West’s markets and its global projects” (Tsygankov, 2022). The 
accelerator of the emerging new world order since the mid-2000s was the 
financial crisis of globalization that, in Russian view, ended the monetary, 
technological and cultural dominance of the US. During the stock market 
crash of 2008-2009, what Russia calls the American “core” of the global 
system of capitalism has been dealt a significant blow. Looking toward the 
future, there are Russian experts who predict “the breakup of the global 
economic system into several large macro-regions” (Khazin, 2022), while 
others anticipate the emergence of “two or more techno-economic 
blocks” — “large pieces of the market,” including the “currency zone, a set 
of resources, a development philosophy, a set of basic technologies,” 
which will compete with each other (Drobinin, 2022). 


?See: Chiriac, O. R. (2021). Political Threats to Energy Security in the Black Sea. 
Romanian Military Thinking, (3), 142-157. DOI: 10.55535/RMT.2021.3 Klufmann, 
U. (2007, November 21). Duma’s Dubious Degrees: The Russian Parliament’s Intellectual 
Giants. Der Spiegel. Retrieved January 18, 2023, from https://www. 
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HEGEMONIC STABILITY THEORY: “Capacity, WILL 
AND LEGITIMACY” 


Russian realism is very much drawing on hegemonic stability theory 
(HST), which “argues that international economic openness and stability 
is most likely when there is a single dominant state” (Webb & Krasner, 
1989). HST is sometimes referred to as the general theory of neo-realism 
in Russian sources, and it is explained as the theory that posits the decline 
of political dominance of the hegemonic state due to “the law of uneven 
economic development of capitalism” (Great Russian Encyclopedia, 
2022). Given the overarching Russian World frame, HST is more a mani- 
festation of realism in Russian conception rather than “Western-style” 
neo-realism. This is a major theme in Russian foreign and monetary policy 
discourse: the decadence of the collective West, the failure of capitalism 
and the dire inequity produced by the US liberal /capitalist world order. In 
his history of economics, The World in Depression 1929-39, Charles 
Kindleberger describes the necessity for a state to possess “capacity, will 
and legitimacy,” (Brown & Ainley, 2009, p. 143) in order to dominate the 
international system and Russia challenges, even undermines the West, 
especially US hegemony by questioning all three elements. Russian sources 
describe how HST gained the greatest popularity thanks to the book of 
the American scientist Robert Gilpin and his “War and Change in World 
Politics” (1981) and believe it gained even more popularity during the 
1990s, when US power was unchallenged in all corners of the world. In 
Russia, the US, especially the US Department of State, is seen as the chief 
architect of the institutional infrastructure of the world economy created 
in the 1940s: including the International Monetary Fund (IMF), the 
World Bank, the European Community (later European Union). Post- 
Cold War era, George W. Bush Jr., who focused on the “spread of democ- 
racy,” is singled out. The NSS 2002 is often referenced: “The United 
States will actively work to bring the hope of democracy, development, 
free markets and trade to every corner of the world” (White House, 2002). 
During the tenure of President Barack Obama, and “the Reset,” Russian 
sources tend to agree on the fact that significant importance was placed on 
multilateral cooperation and collective action to strengthen American 
leadership. During the presidency of Donald Trump, the idea of American 
primacy was also emphasized. Noteworthy, the integration of China in 
liberal structures is considered both an attempt to contain/control China 
and a strategic mistake. The “partnership of equals” with China and the 
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integration of “Beijing into the liberal world order created by the United 
States is concomitantly seen in Russia as a demonstration of a new approach 
to changing the global balance of power as well as a grave US strategic 
mistake” (Lomanoy, 2008). The rise of China will undoubtedly be one of 
the biggest geopolitical and economic game changers of the twenty-first 
century. Beijing’s astounding trajectory: economic growth and active 
diplomacy have transformed not only East Asia but the world beyond. 
Russian specialists seem to converge toward the conviction/conclusion 
that China’s power and influence will only grow in the coming decades. 
Therefore the foundational question to Moscow in 2007, on the eve of 
the Munich Security Conference speech was: will the PRC destroy the 
existing order or become part of it? Will the US, as China rises, be able to 
maintain its position, and if so, how (Eikenberry, 2008)? Now we can see 
the approach applied by Russian diplomacy: a strong, interest-driven, 
pragmatic relationship with Beijing. In this intricate web of great power 
tension, energy played an almost equal role to military might. 


THE AMERICAN APPROACH: US ENERGY STRATEGY 
IN THE ERA OF POWER POLITICS 


American Energy independence did not happen overnight and it is not the 
result of one single presidency. The moment of American energy indepen- 
dence was facilitated by synergy of several elements: scientific, legislative, 
political and geopolitical. A catalyst for the quest for US energy indepen- 
dence was the 1973 oil embargo. During the crisis, oil shipments from the 
Middle East to the US as well as the Netherlands were temporarily frozen. 
The cessation was imposed by oil-producing Arab countries because both 
the Americans and the Dutch were supporters of Israel during the Yom 
Kippur War. The embargo was lifted in March 1974 but the effects had 
already been set into motion and they were to be seen decades later, ulti- 
mately detrimental to the exports of the same countries that imposed it. 
US Congress has laid much of the groundwork for creating the appro- 
priate legislative framework conducive to a more energy friendly economy 
as well as to energy efficiency and, ultimately, independence. High gas 
prices and scarce supply in the early 70s brought about a long line of leg- 
islative reforms in the US: the National Energy Act of 1978, the Energy 
Security Act of 1980, the Energy Policy Act of 1992, The Energy Policy 
Act of 2005, and the Energy Independence and Security Act of 2007. 
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Each made a significant change: the 1978 legislation contained several 
provisions such as ethanol tax credits to encourage ethanol production 
and several new taxes to discourage gasoline consumption. The Energy 
Security Act of 1980 introduced several provisions to promote synthetic 
fuels. The Energy Policy Act of 1992 encouraged conservation and renew- 
able energy production and use, including through tax credits for alterna- 
tive energy sources such as the Production Tax Credit for wind power. 
The Energy Policy Act of 2005 provided tax incentives for alternative fuels 
and changed the ethanol subsidies into a mandate to include ethanol in 
gasoline.* Whether democrat or republican, all US presidents have con- 
tributed in one form or another to what President Trump framed as US 
energy dominance and President Biden continues to maintain. The US is 
now an energy superpower, surpassing both Saudi Arabia and the Russian 
Federation. By the end of 2015, the US was the world’s largest producer of 
natural gas. Geopolitics today reflect in natural gas statistics: while natural 
gas top producers include the US, Russia, and China, Gazprom is the larg- 
est natural gas producer with more than 18 trillion cubic feet in 2021 
(Carpenter, April 18, 2023). 

Soviet leader Joseph Stalin famously said: “Everyone imposes his own 
system as far as his army can reach. It cannot be otherwise.”* The US is in 
this sense in no way different from any other great power who ever existed: 
the US is the dominant great power in the Western hemisphere and it is in 
her national interest to not allow any other state challenge her for regional 
hegemony in any other geographical area of the globe. Why? Simply put, 
by allowing another great power to assert domination in another geo- 
graphical region, the US would hereby allow the existence of a peer and 
that would not converge with American national interest which is to be 
the great power who wins the competition for security and influence, all 
the while maintaining global primacy. Robert Jervis defined said primacy 
as: “being much more powerful than any other state according to the 
usual and crude measures of power (e.g., gross national product; size of 
the armed forces lack of economic, political and geographic vulnerabili- 
ties)” (Jervis, 1993). It is for this very reason; the US is engaging China 
and Russia in Asia and, respectively in Eastern Europe. These angles have 


3Data comprised from sources provided by the US Congress, US Department of Energy, 
Internal Revenue Service, US Department of Commerce and the White House. 

*Stalin quoted by Alan Sharp in “The Consequences of the Peace: The Versailles 
Settlement: Aftermath and Legacy 1919-2010,” Haus Publishing, 2010. 
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never left the forefront of US foreign policy, they were present both dur- 
ing the Cold War when the US and the Soviet Union dominated the inter- 
national system in a bipolar order divided in zones of influence as well as 
post-world war unipolarity, when the US enjoyed a brief moment of total 
supremacy followed by a transition to a multipolar order with other great 
powers challenging the US and sometimes the very institutional system it 
created at the end of WWII. President Donald Trump ran a very successful 
campaign against Secretary of State Clinton by presenting the American 
electorate with the “America First” slogan. “America First” in relation to 
US Foreign Policy would actually fall in line with the power politics man- 
tra of states putting their security and national interest before any other; 
unfortunately, it is very difficult to identify a very clear Trump foreign 
policy, a Trump doctrine if you will. The reason why it is important to 
spend some time in the Trump Foreign Policy is because it was during his 
tenure that the US officially changed direction and started to overtly pursue 
a rather realist agenda once again. At least in Russian view, President 
Trump was not a DC insider, and the Kremlin maneuvered accordingly. 

A concise timeline of some of the most telling foreign policy moments 
of the Trump administration is a good starting point for the conversation: 
January 20, 2017, the President was sworn into office, January 23 he 
withdrew from the Trans-Pacific Partnership (TPP), January 27 the Travel 
Ban was implemented, June 1 the US left the Paris Agreement (Paris 
Climate Accord), October 13 the President asked US Congress to re- 
impose sanctions on IRAN and is declaring his intention to “revisit” the 
Iran deal, December 6 the US recognizes Jerusalem. The following year, 
in May, US officially withdrew from the Nuclear Agreement with Iran and 
a few days later moved the embassy from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. In June 
2018, the US withdrew from the United Nations Human Rights Council 
explaining the move as being in response to an alleged chronic bias against 
Israel. In December 2018 American troops left Syria and Afghanistan and 
in September of the following year Taliban Talks were cancelled. 

In spite of a fundamentally different tone and political rhetoric, 
President Biden is steadfast in continuing this realist US foreign policy 
trajectory. This is consistently mentioned by Russian foreign policy experts. 
For instance, Professor Andrey Kortunov wrote: “The Biden administra- 
tion, as much as the 46th president himself, who does not deserve the 
derogatory and disparaging descriptions that the glib media generously 
label on him, have played a major role in the ongoing consolidation of the 
West” (Kortunov, 2022). The change in course announced by President 
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Obama, de facto started by President Trump and continued by President 
Biden remains centered in NATO and the European pillar of US posture 
globally. It is in this general foreign policy direction that oil and gas play a 
very significant role both internally for the US and globally, in the over- 
arching equation of power politics. 

US energy is a major element of American Foreign Policy. The funda- 
mental official security document: the US National Security Strategy 2020 
outlined four pillars of US security strategy overall. Pillar I: protect the 
American people, the homeland, and the American way of life, pillar II: 
protect American prosperity, pillar II: preserve peace through strength, 
pillar IV: advance American influence. The 2022 US Security Strategy 
emphasizes Climate and Energy Security; nonetheless, major directions 
remain similar to the previous iteration. It is an American priority to work 
with its economic partners and military allies to protect energy infrastruc- 
ture from both conventional and hybrid threats as well as to “support the 
diversification of energy sources, supplies, and routes at home and abroad” 
(White House, 2020). 

Within the US Department of State, energy has its own dedicated 
department where expert career diplomats draft and implement the strate- 
gic approach for American conduct in the energy realm. The Bureau of 
Energy Resources was created by Secretary of State Hillary Clinton. The 
birth of the bureau coincided with positive developments in energy inde- 
pendence in the US. At the time, Secretary Clinton and her top advisers 
had identified energy resources and climate change as key areas for the US 
to progress in. The rapid growth of the domestic market was conducive to 
this change in US energy posture. From an importer preoccupied with 
resource scarcity and dependence on states that were not the most stable, 
nor politically friendly, the US was now the leader of the pack so to speak, 
a change in diplomatic posture and direction was called for. The Obama 
administration made huge steps in this regard as well as in the field of cli- 
mate security by continuing in the footsteps of the Clinton Gore presi- 
dency as well as in renewable energy. The creation of the Bureau of Energy 
Resources within the Department of State is significant because it under- 
lines the pivotal role energy was now taking on in US foreign policy. 
Separately, the US Department of Energy and the US Department of 
Commerce were continuing their work in the field, but now the US 
Department of State, top diplomats were taking on the role of represent- 
ing US energy interests worldwide. 
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Under President Trump, energy occupied a top spot, an instrument for 
the US to “Embrace Energy Dominance.” The official document identified 
energy dominance as “America’s central position in the global energy sys- 
tem as a leading producer, consumer, and innovator”, in realist terms this 
symbolized American dominance of energy markets, and, inherently power 
and influence in the socio-economic strategic competition with the Russian 
Federation. President Trump maintained it was his mission to ensure “that 
markets are free and US infrastructure is resilient and secure” (White House, 
2020). Beyond the rhetoric, the US establishment had already been reset by 
the Obama administration in order to promote US leadership and maintain 
US supremacy in the field. In order to “embrace energy dominance” the US 
must continue to ensure its energy security by working “with allies and 
partners to protect global energy infrastructure from cyber and physical 
threats.” Along these lines: “The United States will support the diversifica- 
tion of energy sources, supplies, and routes at home and abroad. We will 
modernize our strategic petroleum stocks and encourage other countries to 
develop their own—consistent with their national energy security needs” 
(White House, 2020). This was the official discourse. Both the President 
and Former Secretary of Energy Rick Perry have framed energy dominance 
as being closely tied to energy independence and therefore beneficial for 
Americans all-around. The development of US energy resources was singled 
out as a way to avoid getting involved in “foreign wars” as well as a way to 
help European allies eliminate the influence of over reliance on Russian 
energy supplies. The reverse was used as well: pointing out how some allied 
countries make themselves unnecessarily vulnerable to Kremlin influence 
over energy resources. A perfect example of this was the Nord Stream 2 
debate that had been taking place over the years. President Donald Trump 
famously declared at the NATO Summit in 2018 that Germany, a long- 
standing ally of the US was well on its way to become “captive of Russia’ by 
approving the Pipeline. On the other hand, Germany was presenting the 
project as nothing more as a business venture. The war in Ukraine put an 
end to any credibility of the German narrative. 

If deconstructed further, the official rhetoric was falling in line with 
America First; nevertheless, it did not really do much for the security 
dimension of the national strategy. As with most other issues, both inter- 
nal and foreign policy related, President Trump tended to look at matters 
of state from an economic perspective and favored bilateral negotiations 
versus treaties, alliances or accords. A New York Times analysis based on 
research from Harvard Law School, Columbia Law School and other 
sources counted “nearly environmental rules and regulations officially 
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reversed, revoked or otherwise rolled back under Mr. Trump” (Popovich 
et al., 2020). America First in energy also meant cheap energy prices for 
American households and using energy as a source of job creation. Yet in 
states like California and New York, energy remained far from cheap. In 
the case of American energy dominance, the US must often proceed cau- 
tiously since it has a direct impact on the relations the country has both 
with allies and great power status peer competitors. Allies, countries such 
as Germany and Austria had a vested interest in favoring business projects 
such as Nord Stream 2 in partnership with the Russian Federation, at the 
expense of good relations with both neighbors and fellow NATO member 
states as well as with long standing, indispensable ally, the US. In the after- 
math of the 2022 invasion of Ukraine it became apparent that long stand- 
ing dependencies have a very serious impact not only on countries like 
Germany and Austria, but on the Union as a whole. 

The year 2014 marked a turning point in energy export and export pat- 
terns globally and this had a deep impact on the US Energy game. In an 
article for the New York Times, Economics Historian Daniel Yergin noted: 
“Economically, it means that money that was flowing out of the United 
States into sovereign wealth funds and treasuries around the world will 
now stay in the US and be invested in the US creating jobs. It doesn’t 
change everything, but it certainly provides a new dimension to US influ- 
ence in the world” (Krauss, 2014). After the global recession of 
2008/2009, economic recovery and a very strong US dollar put oil and 
gas prices on an upward trajectory again. Emerging markets such as India 
and China drove a large part of energy demands, all while these states were 
not environmentally regulated, at least not to Western standards. Higher 
oil prices in return motivated countries such as the US, a large consumer 
of energy herself, to increase domestic production. The US is a very energy 
natural resources rich country and this, coupled with state of the art tech- 
nology and an established, prosperous private sector both in energy extrac- 
tion and production, as well as shipping and transport, facilitated a jump 
in the American energy sector overall. In the last decade, crude oil produc- 
tion grew by 75% and natural gas production by 45%, making the US the 
largest oil and gas producer in the world (US Energy Information 
Administration, n.d.). US Oil dominance led to a change in Foreign Policy 
because the American diplomatic core saw this as a great opportunity to 
leverage energy resources to the country’s advantage. Then Secretary of 
State Hillary Clinton famously signaled this new era in US Energy domi- 
nance in her speech at Georgetown: “Energy is a matter of national 
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security and global stability. It’s at the heart of the global economy. It’s 
also an issue of democracy and human rights” (Clinton, October 2012). 
Secretary Clinton continued by talking about the “changes taking place 
worldwide” and what these will mean for the US. The matter of Energy as 
Foreign Policy tool for the US has been on the agenda, as a matter of fact 
at the top of the agenda before President Trump. The difference however 
lies in how the Obama administration and the Trump administration have 
tackled this new position the US had gained. The main divergent point in 
the energy diplomacy pre Trump administration and during Trump were 
climate policies and this has been recalibrated by President Biden. President 
Trump seemed convinced that by partaking in climate accords the US was 
giving up a competitive advantage and was losing to other great powers 
who do not adhere to transparency and who are not obliged to respect 
democratic values. Everything had to be America First and negotiated 
bilaterally. Although President Trump did have point: many of the con- 
temporary oil and gas powers do not respect environmental protections, 
he did not present the electorate with a concrete solution he did not 
engage allies like the EU in order to produce multilateral solutions. 
President Joe Biden was sworn into office on January 20, 2021. One of 
the first moves made by the newly sworn US head of state was to sign an 
executive order revoking approval of the Keystone XL Pipeline, a project 
that some believe would have strengthened American energy indepen- 
dence. In May 2021 President Biden proposed a budget that would 
increase taxes on oil and gas companies and in August 2021: President 
Biden called on OPEC to increase production to combat the increasing 
cost of oil. This last announcement took many by surprise since it came in 
spite of America ranking as a top-three oil producer worldwide. In 
November 2021, right as gas prices were showing signs of continuous 
increase President Biden ordered the release of 50 million barrels of oil 
from the US Strategic Petroleum Reserve, with the intent to mitigate 
costs increases. These energy centric actions caused further polarization 
internally, Republicans and the business community voicing complete dis- 
like for how the President chose to respond to a nationwide energy related 
issue, instead of “retreating from energy policies hostile to domestic fossil 
fuel production” (Jerry Moran, 2022). The republican democratic rift as 
to climate change and the oil industry is alive and well; yet, it did not stand 
in the way of the US remaining top bras in oil and gas exports. January 
2021 the national average for a gallon of gas was $2.38. March, 2022 the 
national average for a gallon of gas was $4.33. America remained an energy 
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superpower in spite of a global pandemic in 2020 and a conventional war 
in Europe. America is an energy superpower. Starting with the 70s, US 
leadership has gone above and beyond to get to the point where Secretary 
of State Clinton created the Bureau of Energy Resources within the 
Department of State. The challenge will be finding ways to manage and 
maintain dominance during the emerging multi polar world order. 


ENERGY SECURITY IN THE BLACK SEA 


The Russian Federation, we have established, is a realist nation-state. What 
this means for energy security in the Black Sea, is that the Kremlin does 
not view energy exclusively as a sector of security, but as another instru- 
ment of power/weapon if necessary for waging war or instrument for 
coercive diplomacy. Finally, oil and gas exports, to realist Russia, also mat- 
ter because they produce economic power, revenue, which in turn gets 
distributed back into the security and defense establishment of the coun- 
try, and in the special case of Russia, the pockets of a select few people who 
sit at the top of the power vertical. The rest of the chapter will argument 
this position and reflect on potential for cooperation or more conflict in 
the field of energy in the Black Sea. 

For the US and its allies, what they conceptualize as energy security in 
the Black Sea is de facto synonymous with energy security along its south- 
eastern flank. On the opposite end of great power politics, for the Russian 
Federation, energy security in the Black Sea means that it is in the Kremlin’s 
existential interest to maintain supremacy in the energy market, control 
over energy routes and exploration because for the Russians energy is 
sometimes used as a geopolitical weapon. Finally, energy infrastructure is 
a vulnerable element and can be expensively leveraged in order to reduce 
a state’s capacity to function. The US started to readjust security strategy 
to this reality in 2017 with the new Security Strategy and President Biden 
is rightfully continuing down this path. Unfortunately, the US and its 
allies are reactive, they lost the first strike advantage so to speak and they 
are very vulnerable in the Black Sea. A very important distinction that 
comes with the acknowledgement that Russia is a realist power who uses 
energy as a weapon or tool of coercive diplomacy is the fact that due to its 
high stakes in defending its energy dominance as means to maintain 
regional dominance and global influence, Russia has been conducting 
irregular warfare against the US and allied states in the Black Sea for 
decades. 
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First, there is the NATO/EU dependence on Russian gas. Out of all 
three NATO member states in the Black Sea, Bulgaria and Turkey remain 
dependent on Russia for energy needs. Romania is an energy paradox. 
What we mean by that is the fact that in spite of being a resource rich 
country in general, Romania has fallen short of where it could be eco- 
nomically and energetically. Although it only depends on Russia for 
around 20% of its energy needs, Bucharest has failed at setting Romania 
on the path it could have been on in the energy game. Corruption and 
nepotism have plagued the budgetary sector for decades. Regional and 
national political leadership is in the news regularly about political/cor- 
ruption scandals and if pre 1989 the political class was in a large part made 
up of party loyal specialists, at present many politicians are tied either to 
corruption investigations or plagiarism accusations for their academic 
writings. Romania has been the “leading” country in the EU for such 
concerns. As of 2021, the Transparency International’s annual Corruption 
Perceptions Index lists Romania as the 69th least corrupt country out of 
180 countries (at par with Tunisia, Jamaica, South Africa, Bulgaria and 
Hungary), up from 70th place in 2018, and the third most corrupt in the 
European Union (after Bulgaria and Hungary, respectively) (Transparency 
International, 2021). Notably, Bulgaria and Romania are very close in this 
ranking; both are littoral Black Sea states. At the declaratory level Romania 
is looking at phasing away from coal. By 2030, it plans to close all bitumi- 
nous coal mines in the Jiu Valley region in southwestern Transylvania, but 
it doesn’t yet have the infrastructure to replace their output (Morris & 
Fiscutean, 2022). Beyond Romania and Bulgaria, sanctions imposed on 
the Russian Federation post 2022 invasion of Ukraine do have an effect on 
the Russian energy sector; nevertheless, resource dependencies on Russia 
are too deep to be decoupled overnight. Charles Michel, president of the 
European Council, announced a ban on two-thirds of Russian raw materi- 
als, this measures looks to have more realistic effects. Nevertheless, a dis- 
cussed in previous chapters, and as Fyodor Lukyanov writes, “For Russia, 
the main thing so far is not quantity, but quality. Pipeline routes, unlike 
maritime routes, cannot be redirected elsewhere; a ban would have meant 
decommissioning the Druzhba pipeline and losing this delivery method. 
This did not happen due to the persistence of Hungary, which was secretly 
supported by several other countries” (Lukyanov, 2022). 

Second, there is the issue of critical infrastructure, critical pipeline net- 
works and power grids. Eastern Europe possesses some of the most out- 
dated, precarious networks. Even though since the initiation of military 
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operations in Ukraine NATO has positioned additional forces in the 
region, notably in Romania and Bulgaria, these two countries lag behind 
their European counterparts in infrastructure and roads/mobility. Clearly, 
security challenges in the Black Sea cannot be ignored or left entirely to 
NATO. This simple sentence synthesizes the only effective way to manage 
security in the Black Sea. In the era of conventional threats and tremen- 
dous technological innovation when states are interconnected and more 
or less interdependent, Europeans have only one option if the European 
states want to, in realist terms, survive: converge, as fast as possible toward 
a comprehensive strategy for the Black Sea. In the overarching context of 
the US facing a potential peer competitor in Asia, American resources will 
continue to be redistributed to possible theaters of operation there. In 
Europe the potential theaters for Russia are already covered by NATO. All 
that is, except the Black Sea. From the Baltic to the High North, especially 
with the accession to NATO of Finland and Sweden, the alliance is very 
well positioned to handle a conventional attack in these theaters. In the 
Black Sea, this is not the case. The Montreux Convention limits military 
access and potential for permanent US basing in the region. Furthermore, 
in the same overarching context, with less US resources coming in, the 
EU will need to consider what it can do on its own for the protection of 
the South Eastern Flank. This is indeed something that goes beyond NATO. 

So far, the EU has been unsuccessful in jumpstarting a productive ini- 
tiative for the region. Furthermore, as long as economic power house and 
top energy consumer Germany does not conduct truly European foreign 
policy instead of a neo-mercantile Germany first foreign policy, nothing 
can be done in Brussels for the Black Sea. Russian leadership understands 
that Germany still plays a double game: US provides security and Russia 
provides cheap oil for the German producers who can therefore operate 
with far higher profit margins. The invasion of Ukraine has set into motion 
serious economic effects for Germany. The fact that Berlin does not have 
a clear direction in its foreign policy, nor a real plan to decouple its indus- 
try form either Russia or China, poses serious concerns about the future. 
The Russians identified this as a “trend is the loss of priority of the econ- 
omy to confrontational politics in the dialogue between Russia and the 
European Union (EU)” (Glaser (Kukartseva) & Thomann, 2022). Russia 
also factored in long-term, strategic scenarios: “in the event that the acute 
phase of the conflict in Ukraine really turns out to be very long, which, 
apparently, is the case, then the elementary needs of survival will force 
Russia to get rid of what binds it to Europe” (Bordachev, 2022). The 
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Russian Federation is not as dependent on European oil and gas client 
states as those are on Russia in order to meet their energy needs. This is a 
result of transactional, realist strategizing as well as the turn to the Fast. 
An example is the S-400 “arms scandal” with Turkey, another Black Sea 
stakeholder. NATO allies and longstanding strategic partners, especially in 
the Black Sea and the Middle East, Turkey and the US have been at odds 
over a host of issues in recent years. Some of those more notable disagree- 
ments including the war in Syria and the handling of the Kurdish situation 
which from a Turkish perspective represents an existential threat to Turkish 
statehood, and the S-400 missile-defense system acquisition, over which 
Washington has sanctioned Ankara and removed it from its F-35 fighter 
jet program. To Turkey and Russia however, this is nothing more nothing 
less than a transaction: Russia is receiving money for arms it sold to Turkey 
and by doing so it feeds a strategic end: diluting American power both 
within the Alliance and regionally. For Turkey: they secure a transactional 
partnership with the Kremlin, whom they need in the Middle East as well 
as in the Black Sea. Strategically, Ankara remains aligned with the US and 
NATO, but it also transacts tactically with the Russians. The perception in 
Russian decision making circles was that real strategic dialogue with the 
West was interrupted at the end of the Cold War when Kremlin was 
engaged as a defeated power by Washington and its allies. What in fact 
transpired in post-Cold War Europe was that the EU cannot engage in 
truly autonomous security policy and therefore in the overarching great 
power politics chess board, the Union is an enemy of Russia. Professor 
Andrey Krotunov most eloquently expressed the EU security state of 
affairs: “the idea of the EU’s strategic autonomy from NATO will have to 
be postponed until better times” (Kortunov, Consolidation of the West: 
Opportunities and Limits, 2022). It will indeed be very challenging to 
construct strategic autonomy when powerful countries in the EU diverge 
from strategic goals. To realist Russia, security trumps economic interests, 
hence; the EU does not qualify as a strategic partner. When the Russian 
political elite implemented and accelerated the “Greater Eurasian 
Partnership” projects, it was because it served Russian national interest, 
not because they were looking for either economic EU style cooperation 
or implicit regional integration on a multilateral basis: it continued the 
“turn to the East,” it aided efforts to dilute American influence and power 
in strategic spaces, it ensured that in the event the wider West would 
impose more sanctions, Russia continues to have access to markets, espe- 
cially for oil and gas, agrarian and metallurgic exports. In 2020, Russia 
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exported $74.4B in crude petroleum, making it the second-largest 
exporter of crude petroleum in the world. The main destination of crude 
petroleum exports from Russia were: China ($23.8B), Netherlands 
($9.26B), Germany ($6.38B), South Korea ($5.03B) and Poland 
($4.22B). Russia also imported crude petroleum: in 2020, Russia imported 
$16.5M in Crude Petroleum, primarily from: Kazakhstan ($16.2M), 
Azerbaijan ($199k), Kyrgyzstan ($49.6k) (The Observatory of Economic 
Complexity (OEC), 2022). 

Europeans are dependent on NATO for their security. Without inte- 
grating the Black Sea into all strategic dimensions of security—economic, 
societal, maritime, there can be no “secure and stable” EU. 


A WESTERN TROJAN Horse: Russo-GERMAN 
STRATEGIC RELATIONS 


One overarching argument of the monograph is structural in nature and 
the following portion will focus on what the author will demonstrate is 
one major structural roadblock in Black Sea security: Russo-German stra- 
tegic relations. The manifestations of the roadblock are twofold: EU effec- 
tiveness in the region in general and in the field of energy in particular. 
First, what is a strategic partnership? And, secondly, are German Russian 
relations forming one? Strategic partnerships have been defined as a spe- 
cific form of bilateral engagement between two actors in the international 
system with the purpose of creating privileged bilateral relationships 
(Michalski & Pan, 2016). A strategic partnership is a sort of modern, 
more flexible type of bilateral relations. It is flexible in that it does not 
necessarily involve binding treaties and it is modern in that it is employed 
more and more as tools of statecraft in the international sphere. This flex- 
ible modernity should not really come as a surprise to any scholar of IR, 
the entire Westphalian system of states is undergoing massive structural 
changes and, as mentioned previously, insecurity and instability tend to 
represent dominating trends. Strategic partnerships are a sort of rap- 
prochement between stakeholders, one that is meant to supplement, not 
necessarily complement, multilateral arrangements. Outside of the 
NATO/EU security framework, there are numerous flexible arrange- 
ments taking place. There are also different levels of cooperation and such 
flexible agreements are not exclusively bilateral. The historic summit at 
Camp David on August 18, 2023 is a wonderful example of how strategic 
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relations will be managed in the emerging world order: the leaders of the 
US, Japan, and Republic of Korea (ROK) have been praised for opening a 
new era in trilateral cooperation among the three allies (Cha et al., August 
23, 2023). The West and the Rest is taking a more defined shape. 


Russo-GERMAN STRATEGIC PARTNERSHIP? 


The roots of present-day Russian German strategic-level interdependence 
are going back to before the 1990s when the negotiations for the unifica- 
tion of Germany were taking place. Russia and Germany engage each 
other with fundamentally different strategic ends in mind but both under- 
stand that they can help each other attain those goals long term. In realist 
optics, Germany is pursuing a very German centric economic and political 
hegemony in the EU and the Russian Federation is pursuing the goals 
already extensively discussed in Chap. 2, namely diluting American power 
and creating a multipolar world order where the Kremlin is a center of 
influence and redrafting of the European architecture. This is exactly what 
makes the Russo-German strategic partnership the Trojan horse of the 
Euro-Atlantic space, especially in the Black Sea where structural vulnera- 
bilities are numerous. By cooperating with Russia economically and 
appeasing the Kremlin politically (for a very long time), Berlin positioned 
itself, unknowingly (and this we do not know, is an assumption) against its 
own allies and partners. Berlin was in a position to pursue such foreign 
policy because it is a security consumer of the US and NATO. It is not the 
first time the two countries entered agreements in spite of fundamental 
differences. In August 1939 the infamous German—Soviet Pact was signed. 
This non-aggression pact between the Soviets and the Nazis essentially 
“paved the way for the joint invasion and occupation of Poland by Nazi 
Germany and the Soviet Union that September” (Secret Supplementary 
Protocols of the Molotov-Ribbentrop Non-Aggression Pact, 1939, 
September 1939). The pact also “permitted Nazi Germany and the Soviet 
Union to carve up spheres of influence in Eastern Europe, while pledging 
not to attack each other for 10 years” (Secret Supplementary Protocols of 
the Molotov-Ribbentrop Non-Aggression Pact, 1939, September 1939). 
A very deplorable piece of history, the Ribbentrop Molotov Pact has struc- 
tural implications which can be felt today. As mentioned in previous chap- 
ters, it plays a direct role in the political military invasions of Moldova and 
Ukraine by the Russian Federation (War in Transnistria, respectively the 
war in Eastern Ukraine). Throughout history, German attitudes toward 
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Russia and German Russian relations have been characterized by often 
being “contradictory in tendencies, alternating between either admiration 
or romantic attachment versus dislike” (Koenen, 2005). Before 
Ribbentrop Molotov, there was the Treaty of Rapallo (Treaty of Rapallo, 
April 16, 1922). This agreement was signed in April 1922 between the 
German Republic and Soviet Russia when both agreed to renounce all ter- 
ritorial and financial claims against each other. This bilateral pact reopened 
friendly diplomatic relations after WWI. Exactly like Ribbentrop Molotov, 
Rapallo had a secret clause: which included allowing German troops to 
train with heavy weapons in Soviet territory when this had been disallowed 
by the Treaty of Versailles. A journal entry by a German officer, pilot 
Wolfgang Falck, speaks about the time spent in the USSR for training the 
Soviets, these notes capture the nature of Rapallo: “All the flight mechan- 
ics were Russian soldiers but the supervisor was German. We were kept 
separate from the Russians. We had our own barracks where we lived, our 
own officer club and our own hangar. The Russians were very friendly to 
us. We had civilian friends and girlfriends too but they were not supposed 
to have contact with us because we were bad capitalists” (Ainso, 2019). 
And just like the Marshall Plan helped post-WWII Germany, the US had 
the “Jung Plan” for Weimar Republic. The Jung Plan (Gorlov, 1920-1933) 
came into force in June 1930, but a year later, German President 
Hindenburg appealed to US President Hoover for help due to the impos- 
sibility of paying reparations debt installment. On June 20, 1931, President 
Hoover proposed a one-year moratorium on all payments of reparations as 
well as war debts. All countries, including France, were forced to adopt the 
Hoover Moratorium. Following the last conference on reparations that 
was held in Lausanne and which annulled the reparations altogether. In 
1932-1933, all European countries that owed the US military debts 
refused to pay the US. Even before WWI, mercantile and industrial inter- 
ests dictated significantly in German domestic politics. For example, the 
Pan-German League powered the rise of the German Empire prior to 
WWI, and it was business leaders who provided significant support for 
bringing Adolf Hitler to power in the 1930s. A strong economy 
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contributed greatly to German might throughout history. Fareed Zakaria 
wrote about the correlation between a nation’s wealth and a nation’s 
power in global power politics and even used Germany in order to illus- 
trate his point: “Prussia, for example, remained a second-rank power until 
its economic takeoff in the 1850s. Between 1830 and 1880, the German 
state’s share of world manufacturing output climbed nearly 150 percent, 
while its two great continental rivals, France and the Habsburg Empire, 
saw rises of just 50 percent and 40 percent respectively” (Zakaria, 1999, 
chapter 1, p. 4.). Industrialization and a firm mercantile strategic culture 
enabled economic growth: “Germany’s GDP doubled between 1840 and 
1870, growing more than that of any other European state” (Zakaria, 
1999, p. 4). History is more often than not due to repeat itself. Granted, 
today’s structural layout of the international system is far more complex; 
nevertheless, some of the same questions arise: “After 1870 Germany, 
backed by its unparalleled industrial power and led by the adroit Bismarck, 
would dominate the European great power system. Diplomats at the time 
noted that now all roads led to Berlin” (Zakaria, 1999, p. 4). Within the 
EU today, all roads do lead to Berlin. The major structural difference is 
that the imperial German army no longer exists today. It was replaced by 
the NATO/US guarantee framework. Modern Germany does not need to 
spend resources on arming itself and going to war for territory expansion: 
it can exert influence by economic, political and technological means. 
Germany in one form or another has always been at the core of 
European politics, and its relationship with Russia has mattered for every- 
one because these two powers made strategic choices that affected all 
Europeans. Looking back at history, it is not difficult to argue that 
Germany, whether Weimar, under Bismarck, or fascist, has always acted 
driven by its own national interest, the “German mindset.” Modern-day 
relations are pragmatic and based on divergent interests. They are looking 
to advance each country’s interests but are not going toward the same 
strategic end. Furthermore, because of the complex nature of the over- 
arching international system, the effects of pursuing such a policy of coop- 
erating with Russia in strategic industries is already severely damaging 
current European security arrangements, alliance cohesion and European 
security stability. This relationship emboldened Russia to attack Ukraine. 
Nonetheless, these strategic ends are divergent also because Russia is look- 
ing for confirmation of great power status in the world; all the while 
Germany is not. Military might is what guarantees a state can call itself a 
great power. Paradoxically, twentieth-century Germany never calls herself 
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a great power, yet the German economy ranks fourth in the world and, 
politically, Berlin is one of the most, if not the most, influential capital(s) 
in the European Union. So the next questions arise: is Germany a great 
power? If one was to apply the previously used definition of a great power, 
then Germany would be best described as a hybrid great power. It is hybrid 
because in spite of not having credible armed forces, Germany is a strong 
nation-state with a healthy social democratic democracy/system of gover- 
nance. Due to the restraints put on by the German constitution and the 
accords signed at the end of WWII, Germany is in a very peculiar position 
when it comes to building up the armed forces, die Bundeswehr. Again, 
paradoxically, it is this very dark, inhumane past that has allowed Germany 
to benefit greatly from US security guarantees and to instead spend 
resources on building up its economy and industrial base. But Germany 
did not stop here. Once the unification between the GDR and the BRD 
happened, Germany committed to a sort of independent, Sonderweg-like 
political agenda, most notably in pursuing close relations with the Russian 
Federation. The German long game made an additional mistake: it focused 
on developing it industry by creating a deep dependence on globalization, 
all the while neglecting innovation, digitalization and investments in 
emerging technologies. The famous German car industry was the back- 
bone of economic growth in post-Cold War decades, but there are many 
industries that profited. It was easy to do so since the EU presented 
Germany with its own internal market and countries in Asia and Eastern 
Europe offered cheap labor and low production costs. Berlin owned a 
cheap supply chain fueled by cheap Russian energy. 

The world focuses on energy relations between the two countries, but 
not many speak about the deep economic ties via small and medium size 
businesses. The German government subsidizes these businesses and taxes 
them. It is a win-win situation. An important role in this is played by orga- 
nizations such as the Alliance of the German Economy in the Russian 
Federation, the Delegation of the German Economy in the Russian 
Federation and the Eastern Committee of the German Economy and The 
German Eastern Business Association (Ost-Ausschuss der Deutschen 
Wirtschaft, one of EU’s most influential/powerful lobbying groups. At a 
2019 meeting in Moscow with Advisor to the President of the Russian 
Federation Anton Kobyakov, Chairman of Mangold Consulting Maus 
Mangold declared: “Russia has become an important location for manu- 
facturing facilities, and products made in the country can then be exported 
elsewhere. There are many companies which view locating their 
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production in Russia as offering good opportunities for exporting. I 
believe this to be an unprecedented situation, and one which demands our 
attention.”ć At the same event, the Mr. Kobyakov expressed his gratitude 
for the “substantial German presence” at SPIEF: “There is invariably a 
substantial German presence at SPIEF. This year’s event welcomed 334 
representatives from the country, making the delegation third in size only 
to China and the US, with 1100 and 542 participants respectively.” Mr. 
Kobyakov further explained how SPIEF’s business program included: 
“the annual Russia-Germany business dialogue, together with a session 
spearheaded by the Russian-German Chamber of Commerce — Leaders in 
Productivity: International Experience in Achieving National Goals. After 
a sustained period of absence on the part of German government officials, 
this year’s delegation was headed by Federal Minister for Economic Affairs 
and Energy Peter Altmaier.”” Examples such as these are multifold. 
Politicians unequivocally “played their part.” Almost every single 
German chancellor after reunification has had very good relationships 
with the Russian President. The CEO of now Nord Stream 2 was Matthias 
Warning and Head of the Shareholders Committee was former German 
chancellor Gerhard Schroeder. CEO Matthias Warning, a native of the 
Democratic Republic of Germany, makes absolutely no secret about his 
past in the East German Secret Police where he worked as a counter intel- 
ligence officer. Finally, it is common knowledge that the East German 
secret police, the STASI, was an extension of the KGB and operated 
directly under Moscow control. Chancellor Merkel and Vladimir Putin are 
known to have had a strong working relationship; it was Mrs. Merkel who 
put aside her fear of dogs in order to make sure she maintains discussions 
with the Russian leader following the crisis in Crimea. How to interpret 
that? One could say it was the commitment to Germany’s European iden- 
tity and to the American ally that motivated the Chancellor to insist on 
doing so. One could also counter argue it was German self-interest in 
maintaining open lines of communication between the US, Europe and 
Russia. It might also very well be a combination of both. After all, Germany 
was interested in not losing the economic ties and keeping DC happy, they 


°“Russia and Germany discuss initiatives to hold joint business events,” Roscongress 
Foundation (formerly the St. Petersburg International Economic Forum Foundation), 
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provide security which Germany does not really have to pay for much. 
Finally, it was Germany and France who did not support Ukrainian and 
Georgian NATO accession process initiation during the 2008 Bucharest 
Summit. Finally, in addition to the political strategic partnership, there is 
of course the oil and gas partnership. For almost 50 years, one of the 
world’s biggest natural gas exporter, the Russian Federation, has been 
supplying Europe’s biggest economy, Germany. Germany de facto played 
a pivotal role in financing Russian military reform and infrastructural con- 
solidation along frontlines, especially in Ukraine and Crimea. These in 
turn cultivated an interdependence which hurts/sabotages European 
security architecture in general and the Black Sea in particular. It will be 
challenging to undue this and, most importantly, it will require political 
will and openness to change in Berlin. 


GERMAN DEPENDENCE ON RUSSIAN OIL AND GAS 


The Russian invasion of Ukraine in February 2022 initiated a series of EU 
sanctions. Even before the sanctions, on her way out of the Chancellery, 
Angela Merkel and President Joe Biden had reached an agreement, rather 
compromise on behalf of the US, on Nord Stream 2. Following these mea- 
sures taken both in Washington and in Berlin, former Russian President 
and current deputy chairman of the Security Council Dmitry Medvedev 
tweeted about how “Europeans will soon have to pay €2,000 ($2,200) per 
thousand cubic meters of natural gas” (Russia Today, 2022). Using energy 
for coercion is nothing new in the Russian playbook. But did Germany 
become a captive of Russia via energy? The short answer is yes, the longer 
answer is a little more complex, and nevertheless, it remains positive. 

On the run-up to the 2022 invasion: the numbers matched up and 
backed up the assumption. The Federal Service for State Statistics (Rosstat) 
reports that goods valued at approximately 59.8 billion Euros were traded 
between the two countries in 2021, which amounts to 34.1% more than 
in the previous year. Goods valued at roughly 33.1 billion Euros were 
imported from the Russian Federation, while the value of exports to 
Russia was just over 26.6 billion Euros. In spite of growing political ten- 
sions between Russia and the US and its allies and partners, trade turnover 
between Germany and Russia exceeded the pre-crisis level of 2019 by 
3.4%.8 On the German side, crude oil and natural gas accounted for 59% 
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of all imports from Russia. On the topic of crude oil and natural gas, the 
web of interdependency is even deeper. German company Wintershall (a 
subsidiary of BASF) was a minor but important stakeholder in a joint ven- 
ture with Gazprom, centered on the Siberian Yuzhno Russkoye gas field: 
Gazprom owned 51%, while Wintershallowned24%in Serverneftegazprom? 
as well as 10% worth of no-voting right preferred shares. By agreement, 
Wintershall received natural gas produced at the wellhead in Russia and 
delivered through the joint venture by Gazprom, based on prices com- 
posed by an average value of domestic Russian sales and Russian export 
sales (International Institute for Oil and Gas, Argentina, n.d.). In turn, 
Wintershall was the main wholesale seller of Russian natural gas on the 
German domestic market, and in exchange for its minority stake in Yuzhno 
Russkoye, Gazprom had agreed to a minority stake (49%) of the wholesale 
operation, where Wintershall remained the main stakeholder. The two 
partners also took up a 50/50 share in Wingas Europe, a venture designed 
to market Russian gas in Europe at large. Finally, since 2006, E.On was 
involved in the Russian energy market through a joint venture with 
Gazprom, which consisted of buying Russian natural gas at domestically 
regulated prices from Gazprom, and using it to generate power in the 
Russian market, where Gazprom remained the major stakeholder. In 
exchange, Gazprom was to become E.ON’s major partner in the 
Hungarian natural gas sector, that is, a downstream European gas market. 
In return for the stake in the field, Gazprom was receiving minority inter- 
ests of 49% in the Hungarian gas companies E.ON Foldgaz Storage and 
E.ON Földgaz Trade, a stake of 26% in the regional power and gas sup- 
plier E.ON Hungaria.’® These contracts were signed mid-2000s and have 
been renewed or continued with adjustments in one form or another up 


° OJSC Severneftegazprom is one of the main production enterprises within the Gazprom 
Group. The other shareholders are Wintershall Dea AG and OMV Exploration (https:// 
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to present. All this was severely detrimental for European security and EU 
strategic autonomy. In a 2022 Bloomberg article, the headline fragment 
says it all: “Along the banks of the Rhine, Europe’s biggest chemical fac- 
tory churns out the building block compounds for the country’s power- 
house car, pharmaceutical, and agricultural industries—all fueled by 
pipelines filled with Russian gas” (Wilkes & Raymunt, 2022). Germany 
has been opposing an embargo on Russian oil and gas and BASF’s plant in 
Ludwigshafen is emerging as an unfortunate symbol of Germany’s depen- 
dence of Russian energy. BASF maintains that cutting Russian imports 
completely off “could render its factory—the biggest supplier of the base 
chemical acetylene—inoperative, sending shock waves through many 
industries and causing Germany’s economy irreversible damage” (Wilkes 
& Raymunt, 2022). Bayer CEO Werner Baumann declared that cutting 
off Russian gas would most certainly have “catastrophic consequences for 
industry in Germany and for the people in our country.” He was backed 
up by aeronautics conglomerate Airbus who is also extremely active in the 
lobby against sanctions. Siemens Energy CEO Christian Bruch warned 
the effects of an embargo “will be dramatic.” There could be of course the 
solution to reopen all nuclear plants in Germany in order to transition the 
country in emergency mode to independence from Russia, but this is not 
an options. Germany will not, yet again, have a European answer. So back 
to the question is Germany a captive of Russia? Yes, she is. It is not clear 
whether knowingly or unknowingly, Germany has exposed NATO allies 
and partners to the Russian threat. It was, and one can argue to some 
extent still is, the strategic Trojan horse on behalf of the Kremlin in a fight 
that has at stake the rules base order. 


THE Brack SEA: THE PLACE WHERE EU INITIATIVES 
Go To FAIL 


One of the most respected Russian foreign policy analysts in Russia said 
exactly this in an article from 2011: “Russia and Turkey are very close in 
terms of being in the European field, but outside the European project. I 
don’t want to offend anyone, but if we take away countries that do not 
play a special role, modern Europe consists of three subjects: the European 
Union, Russia and Turkey” (Lukyanov, 2011). This very seemingly simple 
statement synthesizes the Russian attitude toward the European conti- 
nent, namely the EU is a power house together, but on their own, 
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European states, even Germany or France, are not. France has the armed 
forces, German has the economy, but they are both declining in terms of 
demographic growth and Germany has essentially no hard power. As a 
Black Sea stakeholder, the European Union plays an important role in 
Black Sea security. 

A majority of threats travel more easily over short distances than over 
long ones (Buzan et al., 1998, p. 4). The Union’s strategic approach 
toward the Black Sea region reflects position; it is visible in how regional 
initiatives have materialized or not in the past. 

Black Sea Synergy (BSS) is the main EU initiative for the region. The 
official launch of the initiative took place February 14, 2008, in Kiev, on 
the occasion of a meeting of the ministers of foreign affairs of the EU 
Member States and the states in the region covered by the BSS: Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Georgia, the Republic of Moldova, the Russian Federation, 
Turkey, and Ukraine (European Union External Action Service, 2021). 
The launch of BSS was in large part owed to the strategic position of the 
Black Sea, “its potential in the fields of energy, transport, trade, environ- 
ment, democracy building” (Ministerul Afacerilor Externe, 2021). The 
declaratory was there, however, there lacked political follow up and there 
was essentially no game changing project level application. 

Previously too BSS, in 2003, the European Union had developed a new 
working foreign policy instrument called the European Neighborhood 
Policy (ENP) in order “to achieve the closest possible political association 
and the greatest possible degree of economic integration” with its 
Southern and Eastern neighbors (Ministerul Afaerilor Externe, 2023). 
Out of the ENP came yet another EU political framework, the Eastern 
Partnership (EaP), which is sometimes presented as “a powerful soft 
power instrument to anchor Eastern neighbors to EU’s identity and val- 
ues” (Aurescu, 2011). The Eastern Partnership was launched in 2009 and 
is a joint initiative involving the EU, its Member States and six Eastern 
European Partners: Armenia, Azerbaijan, Belarus, Georgia, the Republic 
of Moldova and Ukraine. It includes two Black Sea states and Moldova, a 
country with minuscule access to the Black Sea, but with very deep ties to 
Romania. This initiative was a strategic move on behalf of the EU, estab- 
lishing areas of “strategic interest”: Azerbaijan is rich in energy resources, 
for example, a strategic priority for the union. On the other hand, the 
same initiative underscores fundamental strategic divergence among EU 
Member States: while Poland, for instance, would naturally be very inter- 
ested in the EU actively supporting Belarus or Ukraine in building sound 
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democratic systems of governance, other Member States might not share 
in this sense of urgency. The migrant crisis at the Polish Belarusian border 
in 2021 was an illustration of why the EU should care. Another good 
example is the Republic of Moldova: while Romania is vested in Moldova’s 
European integration, other fellow EU Member States might not consider 
this a strategic priority. The formation of both BSS and Eastern Partnership 
is indicative as to the direction in which the EU was envisioning its strate- 
gic play in the Black Sea. Both put an accent on cooperation, mainly in 
items at the top of EU agenda such as human rights, democracy and con- 
solidation of democratic institutions, the economy and trade, good gover- 
nance, energy, transport, climate policy, maritime policy, fisheries, human 
security and migration. 

The European Neighborhood Policy was intended to build a ring of 
“friends around the borders of the new enlarged EU” (Ferrero-Waldner, 
December 9, 2004) but failed and the current war in Ukraine is unfortu- 
nately the most eloquent example. There was not much done at project 
level in these countries. It might be due to the EU bureaucracy, the EU 
political agenda driven from Berlin or Paris, or because there was no real 
interest. Regardless, if the countless hours spent by EU officials wasting 
time speaking about strategic autonomy, this would have been the perfect 
opportunity to strengthen EU’s strategic position. Instead, Russia had the 
opportunity and time to connect the region with questionable business 
emissaries, propaganda, and political representatives. Notwithstanding 
commendable goals, the EU strategic actor did not manage to properly 
assess the threat environment, to this day, miscalculating its policy toward 
the Russian Federation, which is fragmented and lacks an actionable 
agenda. The Black Sea has therefore suffered from a security and defense 
vantage point, the EU does not have a common approach to Black Sea 
security and defense aspect. Black Sea security, in spite of the geopolitical 
significance, is still exclusively a matter for NATO, the US and the riparian 
states, especially the non-EU member state Turkey. EU strategic presence 
in the Black Sea does not have any sort of power. In both Baltic and Black 
Seas, the Russian Federation is the regional military power. Although 
NATO faces the same strategic competitor in both bodies of water, the 
regional threat perception was very different in the EU, this until the 
February 2022 invasion of Ukraine. If the Black Sea is characterized by 
tension and relative mistrust, in the Baltic, the stance is very divided. 

The Three Seas Initiative (3SI) is the most recent attempt to settle the 
EU into its role as strategic actor. According to its statement of purpose, 
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the 3S1 is a politically inspired, commercially driven platform for improv- 
ing connections among 12 EU member states located between the Baltic, 
Adriatic and Black Seas. While focused on economic cooperation, in the 
wider context of energy and maritime security, the 3SI could very well be 
employed as a powerful tool in addressing European security. It remains to 
be seen how this opportunity will be leveraged, not only by the participat- 
ing countries, which have a strong commitment to security and defense as 
common denominator, but in the EU overall. Notwithstanding, Russia 
did offer its neighbors subsidized prices for exports of oil, gas, and other 
commodity items and has used energy as a coercive tool indiscriminately. 
This mechanism worked relatively well in the context of the continuing 
shortage of energy and raw materials resources in the world and the con- 
comitant constant growth of world prices for Russian exports. Let’s not 
forget that in the first years after the Soviet collapse, the economies of 
most CIS countries remained essentially Soviet, and therefore energy- and 
resource-intensive, which predetermined the high level of dependence of 
these countries on the supply of cheap energy and raw materials from 
Russia (Kortunov, 2022). 

Evidently, the Black Sea is the Achilles heel of the EU security architec- 
ture: conflicts in Azerbaijan (Nagorno-Karabakh), Georgia (Abkhazia and 
South Ossetia), the Republic of Moldova (Transnistria) and the war in 
Ukraine (Crimea, Donetsk and Lugansk) are still looking for a political 
solution. All these conflicts are actively reshaping the rules-based order. 
Additionally, the Middle East conflicts which seem far, but in reality, the 
only protection between them and the EU is Turkey, a state Brussels has 
managed to exclude from meaningful dialogue. 


CONCLUSION 


Russian Foreign Minister Sergey Lavrov declared in an interview that 
there are two ways to create an opinion about a state: rhetoric (words) and 
actions (policy and strategic choices). He added actions are a far better 
indicator off that states’ intentions. In this vein, the actions of the Russian 
Federation in the Black Sea clearly indicate the Kremlin’s desired direction 
for the region. Systemically, the rules-based order is very vulnerable in the 
Black Sea. This is in large part due to non-riparian state actors. Germany 
has long been pursuing a realist, self-interest-driven, Bismarck-like foreign 
policy. German national interest trumps everything else, including German 
European identity. Yes, Germany is a very vocal defender of European 
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values and almost all strategic documents and public speeches of elected 
officials underscore Germany’s commitment to its European identity, yet 
strategic decisions and political output contradict the declaratory level. 
Therefore, the only rational conclusion is that under the American 
nuclear/military umbrella, Germany will either have to drastically change 
foreign policy course or to continue to pursue a type of foreign policy that 
favors German prosperity and wellbeing. What Germany did not do is act 
strategically from a structural point of view. Given that Berlin depends on 
Washington for its security, and given that a change in this is virtually 
impossible as is, at some point in the medium to long term, Germany will 
start feeling the economic cost, and, most notably, political cost of losing 
all credibility and prestige both in Brussels and beyond. Socio-economic 
implications for the Black Sea are not exclusively a matter for the great 
powers and the littoral states. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Nothing New on the Eastern Front: Russkiy 
Mir in the Black Sea 


The security dilemma should have a privileged place, for it is an old 
and brilliant concept for new and dangerous times. (Booth & 
Wheeler, 2008) 


This chapter brings forth a discussion about power dynamics in the emerg- 
ing world order and possible implications for the Black Sea. The mono- 
graph spent time introducing the general paradigms and archetypes 
present in Russian foreign policy discourse and strategic decision mak- 
ing in order to address the general directions of Russian foreign policy: 
namely Russian realism wrapped in the complex concept of Russian World. 
A significant amount of the monograph deconstructed the origins of the 
concept because it is important to underline the interplay between human 
psychology, socio-culturally conditioned decision making and_ policy 
behavior. We cannot separate the psychological milieu of leaders and pop- 
ulace; we must analyze them in concert. This final chapter does so and the 
major conclusion is that if nothing changes in the way great powers engage 
each other, the Black Sea and inherently the European continent are head- 
ing toward escalation of great power conflict. 

Current aggravation of international relations has raised a number seri- 
ous of questions about the modern world order and the future of global 
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affairs. What is (is there) the hierarchy of power centers in the world? 
What is the dominating “currency” of international power/influence? Are 
military might or economic resources or political influence or all three 
combined or a combination of any what will determine the place of a par- 
ticular state in this emerging world hierarchy? Should there be a world 
hierarchy or should there be a more multilateral architecture? Moreover, 
what makes individual states behave the way they do in the international 
arena, especially as it relates to the use of force? What makes them opt for 
technical-military solutions or peaceful/diplomatic solutions? How strong 
or relevant are old alliances? Are states better off balancing interests instead 
of pursuing binding alliances such as NATO? At the highest, philosophical 
level if you will, the question remains: what are the root causes of war/ 
military conflict and is there a realistic chance for peaceful change when 
the structure of the international system undergoes a transformation? 
Finally, in the geopolitical context of the Black Sea, what are the prospects 
for the region, given that it is here that the Russian Federation is firstly 
contesting US world domination while asserting itself as regional great 
power? What role will or should the Black Sea play in the emerging world 
order? The short answer to such a complex question: based on the present 
research, if nothing changes in the way great powers engage each other, 
the Black Sea and inherently the European theater are heading towards 
escalation of great power conflict (Booth & Wheeler, 2008). The emerg- 
ing world order will be heavily dependent on regional dynamics. The 
implications for Black Sea security will be multifold and the outcome of 
US-Russia engagement in the region will dictate how/if the European 
security architecture will change. Conclusions regarding Russia’s foreign 
policy in the region ought to serve as a discussion starters not be seen as 
recommendations for the way forward. 


RULES-BASED WORLD ORDER VERSUS NEW WORLD ORDER 


The structural shift currently underway in the anarchic international system 
is in essence a fight to maintain the current status quo(led by the US and 
its allies), the world order that has emerged after the fall of the Soviet 
Union. A couple of aspects merit closer attention in order to properly asses 
this fundamental shift in international relations power dynamics. Primarily, 
the Russian Federation, as we have demonstrated, a core realist power, 
considers that after the end of the Cold War, the unipolar word order that 
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had emerged, the US led liberal world order, is illegitimate. Essentially, 
Russia does not say there is no rules-based order, but that the said order is 
illegitimate. International politics or world affairs as seen from Moscow, 
remain a system in which states are the central and only participants, and 
“the balance of power and morality is regulated only by their good will.” 
Now, in Moscow’s view, the international system is in a state of “severe 
stress caused by the consequences of the largest redistribution of power 
between the leading powers since the first half of the 20th century” 
(Bordachevy, 2021). In Russian political culture and scholarly discourse the 
concept of “rules-based international order” is sometimes perceived as 
being elevated by both US and its Western allies to doctrine level, this in 
spite of “absence in modern science and international political practice of a 
single idea of what constitutes one of its main components” (Nefedov, 
2021). Russian political culture self identifies as a great power that does not 
need to be part of this particular order, a Western paradigm by excellence. 
There is however agreement in both Western and Russian analysis, that the 
paradigm was introduced into wide international circulation in the mid- 
90s, after the dissolution of the USSR. Russian news agency TASS quoted 
President Vladimir Putin about the “rules”: “Here is what I want to say: It 
is clear who made them up, but perhaps that is not accurate either. In gen- 
eral, it is not clear who made them up, what these ‘rules’ are based on, what 
is the content of these “rules” (TASS, 2022). In 2023 same opinion was 
reinforced: “changes that have already taken place and are taking place in 
the world, about the risks associated with the degradation of global institu- 
tions, the erosion of the principles of collective security, and the substitu- 
tion of so — called rules for international law, which I would like to say were 
clearly invented by someone, but Perhaps this is also inaccurate — in gen- 
eral, it is not clear who invented them, what these rules are based on, what 
is inside these rules” (President of Russia, 2022). Resistance to the rules- 
based order echoes the first pillar of Russian foreign policy: dilute US influ- 
ence and power globally and reinforce Russia as one of the great powers in 
the emerging global order. In the US, the response so to speak was to 
frame great power strategic competition with Russia (and China) as a dis- 
pute between democracy and authoritarianism. The US National Security 
Strategy (US NSS) released October 2022 presents current evolutions as a 
competition between the major powers to shape what comes next in the 
world/international system. It identifies the People’s Republic of China 
(PRC) as US’s most consequential geopolitical challenge. China is singled 
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out as the “only competitor with both the intent to reshape the interna- 
tional order and, increasingly, the economic, diplomatic, military, and tech- 
nological power to do it. Beijing has ambitions to create an enhanced 
sphere of influence in the Indo-Pacific and to become the world’s leading 
power” (The White House, 2022). NSS 2022 does not identify Russia as a 
long-term challenger to US influence or power in the world but rather as 
“an immediate and persistent threat to international peace and stability.” 
Given the complexity and long-term nature of Russian grand strategy, this 
US strategic approach is slightly shortsighted and dangerously reductive. 
This in itself is something that Moscow would generally perceive as another 
US policy shortcoming because Russian political thinking tends to look at 
the international system in a systemic way, therefore, if the signaling from 
Washington is that the ultimate goal is simply to weaken or destroy Russia, 
this will do nothing but confirm Russian narratives of US unilateral domi- 
nance with no regard for global security or stability. It cannot be empha- 
sized enough; Russia is looking at the Russo Ukrainian war as a manifestation 
of a long-term great power confrontation with the US and to some extent 
the Allies: “The global meaning of the struggle in Ukraine is the return of 
non-West, and we propose to call it something else-the World majority, 
which was previously suppressed and robbed, culturally humiliated-free- 
dom, dignity and independence. And, of course, a fair share of the world’s 
wealth” (Karaganov, 2022). This is not a fringe opinion limited to the 
Kremlin and the ruling Russian elites, but a position sustained by former 
Soviet politicians, diplomats, military leaders, and academia. Popular opin- 
ion is also behind Russian leadership: a 2023 pole from Levada Center! 
indicated an approval rating of close to 80% for President Putin, and inher- 
ently Russia’s presence in Ukraine. Former Secretary General himself, 
Mikhail Gorbachev wrote extensively about this subject matter and con- 
firmed unequivocally that as far as he was concerned, facts were misrepre- 
sented and promises broken after the reunification of Germany and the 
dismantling of the USSR. As pointed out in previous chapters, the meta- 
level discussion when analyzing the foreign policy of the Russian Federation 
post Cold War is centered by the way the Soviet Union has been “treated” 
by the collective West when it imploded from within. The narrative of the 
Russians being taken advantage of when they were at their weakest, does 
indeed fall in line with a tradition of a culture which considers itself 


l “Indicators,” Yuri Levada Analytical Center, accessed March 6, 2023, https://www. 
levada.ru/en/ratings/ 
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eternally ostracized by the rest of its European power peers; nevertheless, 
this position also raises a few valid questions about whether the 1990s were 
a wasted window of opportunity to integrate Russia in the European dem- 
ocratic family or at the very least to create the conditions to engage Russia, 
both politically and strategically, in an effective maner. Nevertheless, narra- 
tives are methods; therefore, they can become a toxic, politicized base 
for policy. 

The Russian proposition is a world order with no superpowers, no 
“center,” but several, mostly non-Western, globally significant power cen- 
ters, or “power poles,” civilizations acting as tectonic plates if you will. 
This is meant, President Putin himself pointed out: to unlock “the poten- 
tial of each civilization in the interests of the whole, for the sake of a com- 
mon gain” (President of Russia, 2022). Also, it is necessary, Russia 
proposes, in order for the global order to be equitable toward everyone. 
This view is promoted to the world as “the transition from liberal globalist 
American egocentrism to a truly multipolar world based on the true sov- 
ereignty of peoples and civilizations” (President of Russia, 2022). 

Going back to previous chapters, this is a continuation of the civiliza- 
tional approach proposed by the philosophers of the 90s, but even before 
the Methodological Circle, by previous generations. Communities, societ- 
ies or civilizations are now presented as alternatives to orders. The year 
2021 marked 150 years since publication of Nikolay Danilevsky’s book 
Russia and Europe (1871), a pivot of Russian philosophical attitude toward 
the Europeans and the landmark for the civilizational legacy put forth by 
Russian cultural heritage. Russian scientists conceptualize civilizations as 
communities “built on the foundation of some spiritual premise, some pri- 
mary cultural symbol or sacred value, which later become the basis for the 
formation of an original culture” (Danilevsky, 1991, p. 75). Civilization is 
“a special category of states with a long and continuous history, a pro- 
nounced identity and the willingness of their citizens and leaders to reso- 
lutely defend their cultural identity” (Naumkin, 2020). In the civilization 
approach to multipolarity proposed by current Russian discourse stake- 
holders of the order are numerous, yet great powers (nation-states) remain 
the anchors. In his logic, said stakeholders in global affairs will be politically 
consolidated civilizational communities headed by the state-leader. In the 
Black Sea as well as in Eurasia at large, said proposed state-civilization is 
Russia. Concretely this would mean: Russia and the Eurasian community, 
China and the East Asian community, the US and the Anglo-Saxon sphere, 
as well as the Indian, Arab-Muslim, continental European and others. The 
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UN and the leadership of “advanced” nations is challenged and refuted. 
The “Group of Seven” has “lost its authority as a generator of solutions to 
global problems,” Moscow believes. The G7, just like NATO and other 
international organizations are considered “a mechanism for Washington 
to discipline its satellites on issues of opportunistic interest to the United 
States” (Drobinin, 2022). Unfortunately, this perception is not limited to 
Russia. The origins of the civilizational lens in the Black Sea are not novel. 
Nikolai Danilevsky led between 1863 and 1867 a scientific expedition sur- 
veying the geography and the wildlife of the Black Sea, as well as the socio- 
cultural interdependencies its tributaries. At present, the US and other US 
allies engage the region superficially when it comes to socio-cultural speci- 
ficities or understanding Black Sea actors through a socio-cultural lens. 

On September 5, 2022, the Kremlin released the new Concept of Foreign 
Policy of the Russian Federation. This document is meant to “supplement 
and develop the provisions of the Foreign Policy Concept of the Russian 
Federation approved by the President of the Russian Federation on June 28, 
2000” (Decree of the President of the Russian Federation No. 229, 2023). 
The document alone is essentially, and sadly, a validation of the propositions 
put forth in previous chapters. The Russian Federation considers the current 
situation in international relations an opportunity to not only participate in 
the implementation of a new world order but in constructing it. The docu- 
ment explains how: “the strengthening of Russia required a new look at the 
overall situation around it, rethinking the priorities of Russian foreign policy, 
taking into account the increased role of the country in international affairs, 
increasing its responsibility for what is happening in the world and the oppor- 
tunities that have opened up in this regard to participate not only in the 
implementation of the international agenda, but also in its formation” 
(Decree of the President of the Russian Federation No. 229, 2023). It is 
obvious the West has spent a lot of time trying to decipher the rather mysteri- 
ous “former KGB” president, when, a lot of the policies have been announced 
by Mr. Putin in speeches, articles and strategic documents. Russia is a prag- 
matic, realist geopolitical actor driven by Russian national interest and by an 
ironclad commitment to defend the regime. The Concept starts with this 
assertion and decades of Russian foreign policy have demonstrated that: 
“The new Russia, standing on the firm ground of national interests, has 
gained a full-fledged role in global affairs” (Decree of the President of the 
Russian Federation No. 229, 2023). The problem is how is it vise to proceed 
without falling into the zero sum trap of the security dilemma? And especially 
in the Black Sea where Russia is looking to defend its strategic depth and the 
Russian World? 
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THE SECURITY DILEMMA AND RUSSIAN 
HEGEMONIC CHALLENGE 


Peaceful change is not possible in an anarchic international system domi- 
nated by nation states operating in a self-help mindset, at least not in the 
contemporary system, not if the great powers remain centered in their cur- 
rent political/strategic posture, patterns of communication, frameworks 
for cooperation. The US and, respectively, the Russian Federation and the 
PRC conceptualize the future of international relations differently. Socio- 
cultural schemas play a very important role (both consciously and subcon- 
sciously). They have to be understood in order to properly negotiate and 
engage. Whether we look at the modern world from a Russian perspective 
or an American one the essence remains synthesized in Thucydides’ famous 
words: “the growth of Athenian power and the fear which this caused in 
Sparta” (Thucydides, 431 BC, p. 123). The eternal security dilemma will 
remain a key factor in how states, especially the great powers, operate and 
build grand strategy. Nonetheless, by understanding the other players, 
chances of producing security and stability are substantially improved. In 
the Black Sea, a geopolitical space dominated by Russia and militarily under 
the American guarantee for European allies, understanding is still scarce. 
Western European allies have done almost nothing to reinforce the region 
(NATO remains the security mechanism Europe counts on) and the US is 
just now looking to produce legislation that recalibrates DC to the realities 
presented in previous chapters. Multipolarity in itself is indeed a structural 
formation which is fertile ground for increased instability. Consequently, a 
major political consequence of uncertainty and instability is an exacerba- 
tion of the security dilemma in relations between leading power poles. A 
lack of understanding can only increase tension/uncertainty. By surveying 
the foreign policy of the Russian Federation, the author has tried to iden- 
tify “what kinds of variables ameliorate the impact of anarchy and the secu- 
rity dilemma” (Jervis, 1978). The security dilemma depicts a situation in 
which actions taken by one state to increase its own security cause reactions 
from other state(s), which in turn leads to a decrease rather than an increase 
in the original state’s security. This is essentially how the Russian political 
elite legitimize its concerns about NATO expansion eastward. Regardless 
what intentions the US had at the end of the Cold War, namely if the 
Americans pursued “selfish” world domination or if they were genuinely 
seeking to promote democracy in all corners of the planet, the Russian 
Federation perceived this as an increasing security threat which in time 
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became an existential threat. In disseminating the competition for security 
in the Black Sea, the literature considered surveyed the Black Sea security 
dilemma through a multi vector approach: mainly, it drew on the three log- 
ics of insecurity in order to adapt the security paradox as well as the strate- 
gic challenge, concepts put forth by Ken Booth and Nicolas J. Wheeler, 
Robert Jervis and Glenn H. Snyder. 

The logic of the security dilemma was first described by British histo- 
rian Herbert Butterfield in 1949. Butterfield argued in his 1951 book 
History and Human Relations that there was essentially no prospect for 
states to overcome the “dynamics of mutual suspicion and distrust” which 
created a condition of “Hobbesian fear” (Butterfield, 1951). The term 
itself was coined by American political scientist John Herz in 1950. Both 
Herz and Butterfield shared the same view on what creates the security 
dilemma; notwithstanding, they disagreed on the possibilities for mitigat- 
ing it. The fundamental question that divided John Herz and Herbert 
Butterfield was whether a better understanding of the security dilemma 
would be the key to mitigating it or, if distrust was inevitable. In the case 
of the Russian Federation based on the present research, the answer is: 
distrust is inevitable and given the domestic, “Russian” and “Western” 
variables of the problem, the prospects of mitigating it are minimal, if not 
inexistent. Russian realism and the Russian proposition for a civilizational 
approach to world order start from the same premise, yet the 
Weltanschauung and methods vary greatly. In Russian sources, there are 
references to Western scholarship on realism and the security dilemma, as 
well as Marxist-Leninist theories on hegemonic dominance and purely 
Russian elements such as Russianness and Russkyi Mir. John Herz was one 
of the first to explore the prospects of the security dilemma being “miti- 
gated” in certain conditions? and Ken Booth and Nicolas J. Wheeler 
developed the idea of mitigation thinking about the security dilemma 
(Wheeler, 2008).* Unfortunately, the internal makeup of the Russian 
Federation (i.e., political system, socio-cultural framework, historical 
experience/perception of historical experience and geographic position) 
renders these discussions about mitigating the security dilemma all but 
useless unless the Western view starts to analyze the situation from a place 


?See: John H. Herz, International Politics in the Atomic Age (Columbia: Columbia 
University Press, 1959), p. 235; John H. Herz, Political Realism and Political Idealism: A 
Study in Theories and Realities, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951, pp. 200-251. 

3 Booth and Wheeler, The Security Dilemma, pp. 14-16. 
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of clinical objectivity. What this means specifically for the hypothesis: 
Russian national interest, Russian worldview and Russian images of war 
and peace are incompatible with the dominating equivalent in the Euro- 
Atlantic region. Furthermore, what this also means is that the Russian 
perspective will most likely never match the Atlanticist rules, norms and/ 
or values of Pax Americana. The Russian proposition includes the option 
to create an interest-based type of approach to great power politics and to 
employ such approach on issues rather than comprehensively. An example 
would be the Black Sea, but not in a regional lens but in an “issue” lens. 
What this means is: regions are not all created equal. As clearly demon- 
strated in Chaps. 2 and 3, the Russian Federation and the riparian states 
have a very long-standing history with each other. A regional framework 
for managing the Russian revisionist stance could potentially produce 
more positive outcomes for allies and partners. In the bigger frame: Turkey 
and Romania could play a more defined and significant role and in doing 
so, deeper aligning the region with NATO and the EU. The EU in turn 
could focus more on regional initiatives, rather than not. The downside of 
such a potential solution is that the Atlanticist conception of what consti- 
tute an interest as well as the Russian one, are rooted in values and Russian 
and Atlanticist values are not similar. Furthermore, the US works with 
allies and partners. If at the end of WW II allies were strategically aligned, 
either genuinely or by circumstance that is not the case anymore. The 
chapter on energy and economic interests has demonstrated Germany, for 
instance, is completely unaligned with the US long-term Russian posture. 
The same is seen in NATO and Europe versus East Asia and US allies in 
the region. In East Asia, because there is no binding alliance, the US has 
far more creative freedom to pursue more tailored security arrangements 
depending on the issue: AUKUS an example, also the bilateral relations 
with Japan or South Korea. The Black Sea will require more in depth 
analysis and more nimble policy. 


BLACK SEA: “DILEMMA OF INTERPRETATION” OR “DILEMMA 
OF RESPONSE”? 


Booth and Wheeler conceptualize the security dilemma as a “two-level 
strategic predicament”: a “dilemma of interpretation” of the intentions, 
preferences and capacities of other states, and a “dilemma of response” over 
what constitutes the most “rational” way to engage. The security dilemma 
is a concept strongly rooted in the realist assumption that security is 
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something for which states constantly compete for, no matter how power- 
ful or influential. In the anarchical international system where there is no 
senior authority capable to guarantee/enforce order, states are responsible 
for providing their own security. In 2022, for example, Finland, a neutral 
country, decided to join NATO because strategically it makes sense: the 
geographic proximity to Russia exposes Helsinki and given the high com- 
plexity and the high degree of insecurity in the international system, 
Finland chose to join a military alliance instead of risking any sort of losses. 
That is an essentially realist position: nobody can predict or “read” inten- 
tions, furthermore, intentions can certainly change, for either the positive 
or negative. Nonetheless, accurate assumption and deep dive knowledge 
of the “other” in a socio-cultural and socio-historic sense, can significantly 
improve strategic approaches as well as operational design. According to 
Booth and Wheeler, this “two-level strategic predicament” makes for two 
possible plausible outcomes: either a “security paradox” the inability of 
decision-makers to read each other’s minds and the resulting spiral of inse- 
curity, or a “strategic challenge” which emerges once states have settled 
the dilemma of interpretation and see each other as outright enemies. The 
latter is best captured by Robert Jervis’s deterrence model (offensive 
action). Robert Jervis wrote about the misperception problem as the main 
cause of war. Professor Jervis viewed the impossibility of managing infor- 
mation as a fruitful catalyst for misperception, and, eventually of height- 
ened, even pathological distrust. Russkiy Mir is a relevant example of how 
information can be leveraged and can lead to misinterpretation: Russians 
who believe a war on Ukraine, an independent, sovereign country, is justi- 
fied or Kremlin leadership convinced that the US is behind every revolu- 
tion or civil protest in the post-Soviet space. This is exactly where the state 
of affairs is in modern Russian-American great power relations. The 
Kremlin has decided, based on its own perceptions of the strategic milieu, 
that the American led world order must be changed or else, the Euro- 
Atlantic alliance represents an outright enemy, an existential threat. 

The modern world as seen from the Kremlin and, officially, since 2017 
the world as seen from Washington DC, the international system, is in a 
state of a “security dilemma of men, or groups, or their leaders.” As John 
Herz explained: 


Groups or individuals living in such a constellation must be, and usually are, 
concerned about their security from being attacked, subjected, dominated, 
or annihilated by other groups and individuals. Striving to attain security 
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from such attack, they are driven to acquire more and more power in order 
to escape the impact of the power of others. This, in turn, renders the others 
more insecure and compels them to prepare for the worst. Since none can 
ever feel entirely secure in such a world of competing units, power competi- 


tion ensues, and the vicious circle of security and power accumulation is on. 
(Herz, 1950, p. 157) 


In this calculation socialization and cultural social models pay a key 
role. Russia’s “worst case scenario” is not the Western European worst or 
the American worst. In the emerging global order cultures play a definitive 
role in shaping policy. Who has not grown tired of the debates in Brussels 
about EU strategic autonomy? Yet, there is still no actionable political 
consensus, in spite of a conventional war taking place at EU borders, in 
the Black Sea. It is because of distinct national characters and diverse, 
sometimes even divergent, strategic cultures. As extensively explained in 
previous chapters, “Russianness” contains a perception of us versus them, 
a sense of the Russian soul being rejected by the decadent, collective West, 
an ingrained suspicious attitude toward foreigners and the Western way of 
life. The flip side to this is if the Western powers refrain from “leading with 
values,” real negotiations can take place on nuclear controls or strategic 
stability. The nuclear worst is the same for everyone; hence, it isa common 
great power denominator between the US and the Russian Federation. 

In his analysis of Hans Morgenthau’s contributions to political science, 
Robert Jervis touched on several key points witch we can easily identify in 
the current state of global affairs, as well as regionally, in the Black Sea. For 
example, he identifies American optimism about life and human nature, 
science, and reform as uniquely American traits which influence US for- 
eign policy (Jervis, 1994, p. 854). Professor Jervis’ assertion that good 
intentions do not always equate to successful foreign policy was in essence 
one of the seeds of part of the world contesting “US liberal hegemony” 
and “Western-led liberal order.” The “Russian World,” the frame manu- 
factured in the Russian establishment, a concept with deep roots in Russian 
history, culture and psychology, nevertheless, appropriated by the Kremlin 
in order to frame policy, presents a different proposition within the multi- 
polar world order. After careful review of both policies and Russian analy- 
sis, and, very importantly after consciously separating means from ends, it 
does look like the Russian establishment is realist and pragmatic: they have 
a set agenda in mind, are prepared to pay a high price in Western terms to 
achieve it and it is quite incompatible with the Western one. All three 
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pillars of Russian foreign policy identified and explained previously are not 
ideologically driven: diluting American power and construction of a new, 
multipolar word order, where the Russian Federation is an independent 
great power, protection of zones on privileged interest and the economic 
turn to the East, or “the West and the Rest.” This is very well reflected by 
the sanctions imposed on Russia after the annexation of Crimea and the 
military intrusion on Ukrainian territory in 2022. The Western establish- 
ment is strong and can impose sanction, that being said, a “Russologist” 
could have told the same decision makers that they went about it in a non 
optimal way. The Kremlin plans for macroeconomics. The macroeconom- 
ics posture of the Russian Federation is conceived by nimble, highly edu- 
cated, sophisticated economists. The turn to the East was not motivated 
by Russia’s desire to “colonize the East” and expand its “empire” or 
rebuild “imperial Russia.” It was a clever move to decouple as much as 
possible Russian economy from the Western globalist epicenter specifically 
because sanctions of unprecedented magnitude were anticipated. This 
proposition is more so relying on the view “the stability of the modern 
world will be ensured by coordinating the interests of several systemically 
important centers of economic power and political influence” (Drobinin, 
2022). The same logic is what generated the strategic alignment with 
China. Too often do Western experts emphasize an alliance between 
Russia and China. This is a highly implausible scenario from both sides. 
The Russian Federation purses a role of “independent great power” and is 
not in any way interest in joining alliances, let alone one where it would 
not be the dominating power. Again, ideology was pushed out by prag- 
matic Russian realism. Nonetheless, by nature, Russian realism includes 
clearly Russian characteristics which are socio-cultural. Russian leadership 
is very well aware that China is not only a great power but it is also a 
neighbor. This alignment serves a medium-term strategic end and most 
surveyed professional and academic Russian literature does show an 
increased awareness of the long-term problem of a super power China if 
Beijing wins or dominates the great power competition with the US. This 
is exactly why it is so important to have strong US diplomatic efforts now 
with the Kremlin. The Kremlin offers Washington to negotiate a prag- 
matic “deal” driven by power politics. Considering the alternative of a 
victorious PRC, this offer might not be as terrible as it might seem in the 
moment. Again, realism is not about ideology, it is about looking and see- 
ing the world as it is, not as we want it to be. This is why the Cold War 
ended without a hot great power war. 
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For the Black Sea the implications are numerous. Not only is the Black 
Sea of existential importance for the Kremlin (as pointed out previously: 
the Black Sea Fleet is a notional symbol and geopolitically, the Black Sea is 
a power projection anchor) but there is also the regional aspect: the human- 
itarian crisis in Ukraine following the barbaric campaign (something Russia 
has already done in Grozny or Aleppo) against civilians, the stress on the 
economies of riparian states, eventually on the rest of the European Union. 
The world is at a point where the great powers must decide for themselves 
which model is better applied. To a realist, the obvious answer is that nego- 
tiating power politics is far better than forcing one system onto a country 
or group of countries who already decided they are neither compatible with 
it, nor interested in adopting it. For defensive realists, the security dilemma 
is arguably the theoretical anchor for its paradigm for it is this very concept 
that makes genuine security cooperation between states possible. For offen- 
sive realists, the security dilemma makes war not only inevitable but a ratio- 
nal choice.* John Mearsheimer reminds us all of how “[u]ncertainty about 
the intentions of other states is unavoidable, which means that states can 
never be sure that other states do not have offensive intentions to go along 
with their offensive capabilities” (Mearsheimer, 2001, chapter 2). President 
Putin spoke repeatedly to this point: equity for all nations: “I am in favor 
of what I just said: democratic relations, taking into account the interests of 
all participants in international communication, and not just interests of 
the so-called golden billion” (President of Russia, 2022). Russians tend to 
call this the power of common sense: “the sooner or later both the new 
centers of a multipolar world order and the West will have to start an equal 
conversation about a common future for us, and the sooner the better, of 
course” (President of Russia, 2022). 

A final major conclusion of the monograph is that the Russian Federation 
is from a US perspective, and indirectly an allied perspective, a root cause 
for insecurity in the Black Sea. It is not so much that the Kremlin is actively 
pursuing to destabilize the region, as it is the very nature of its foreign 
policy, political culture and methods that cultivate this environment of fear, 
tension and insecurity. Some of the most war-prone regions are those char- 
acterized by unbalanced multipolarity with a potential hegemon seeking to 


*See: Dale C. Copeland, The Origins of Major War (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University 
Press, 2000). 

AND John J. Mearsheimer, The Tragedy of Great Power Politics (New York, NY: 
Norton, 2001). 
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change the established order in its favor by military means (Mearsheimer, 
2001). This is the situation in the Black Sea: there is unbalanced multipo- 
larity and Russia is concurrently pursuing hegemonic domination of the 
region. Russia as well as Turkey are both capitalizing this multipolarity by 
pursuing national interest driven foreign policies, nonetheless, these two 
states are not the only powers in the region. There is NATO as the other 
military power and the EU as the other economic power. It is in this unbal- 
anced multipolarity that the complexity of the current international system 
is magnificently reflected in the Black Sea. During the Cold War, things 
were tense but relatively stable. In this period of multipolarity, not one 
single power can claim total domination in the Black Sea. Yes, the Russian 
Federation has succeeded in militarizing the Black Sea and the annexation 
of Crimea has consolidated their military position. Yes, Turkey has man- 
aged to maintain navigational/transit control thanks to Montreux and a 
very strong military. Yes, the EU has come up with initiatives and is repre- 
sented by two members at the Black Sea. But all these facts do not amount 
to one dominant hegemon or two balancing superpowers. The Black Sea is 
both unbalanced and multipolar. Russian professor Andrey Kortunov spoke 
of this paradox from the Russian perspective: “The paradoxical result of 
Russia’s foreign policy over the past 30 years is that the country has been 
able to turn into a very active global power without becoming a legitimate 
regional leader” (Kortunov, 2022). In spite of its might, the Russian 
Federation is not a regional hegemon in the Black Sea. 

So, can we conclude that there is a chance for peaceful change in the 
Black Sea? Realists, contrary to public perception, are not opposed to pur- 
suing peace or not engaging in war. Hans Morgenthau and Kenneth 
Waltz, arguably two of the most prominent realists, were both highly criti- 
cal of US military intervention in Vietnam (Rafshoon, January 2001).* In 
2003 “almost all realists in the United States — except for Henry Kissinger — 
opposed the war against Iraq” (Mearsheimer, 2005),° and realists have 
been highly critical of the US military interventions during the Obama 
administration from 2009 to 2017 (Walt, April 2016).” However, war 
remains the primary mechanism for change in realist theory, and the geo- 
political evolutions in the Black Sea are testament to this contention. 


5 Ellen Glaser. Rafshoon, “A Realist’s Moral Opposition to War: Han J. Morgenthau and 
Vietnam.” Peace & Change 26(1): 55-77 (2001). 

°Tbid. Mearsheimer, 2005. 

7Walt, Stephen M. “Obama Was Not a Realist President.” Foreign Policy, 7 April 2016. 
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E. H. Carr correctly identified the “problem of peaceful change” as the 
central dilemma of international relations and the Black Sea is, unfortu- 
nately, proof of this utmost realist tenant. 

In the Black Sea we are beyond the questions: is Russia feeling threat- 
ened by NATO or what are Vladimir Putin’s intentions? The pertinent 
question now is: to what extent will Russia engage NATO in the Black Sea 
in order to advance its strategic goal of refuting US hegemony in Europe?’ 
To what extent will Russia use energy or grains as a weapon? Furthermore, 
these generate secondary questions such as: how did advanced states such 
as the US or its allies not think of macroeconomic implications and instead 
hurried to compare the present to the Cold War? For example, during the 
Soviet times, Russians were depending on Americans for grain exports and 
in turn this was leveraged by Washington in negotiations. Today, Russia, 
and as a matter of fact Ukraine before February 2022, were both net grain 
exporters. The West liked to focus on the “militarizations of Russia” under 
President Putin, but any Cold War Sovietologist or Russian expert could 
have confirmed that militarism has been a traditional trait in Russian cul- 
ture. Instead of wondering why Russia is that way or how they will exert 
this militarism, the natural, rational alternative would be to explore ways 
to mitigate this in such a way as to preserve the current Euro-Atlantic 
security and defense architecture, and to protect human lives. Sadly, in 
spite of fervent slogans about EU strategic autonomy, the latter is highly 
unlikely in the medium term (probably medium to long term as well). The 
Russo-Georgian War can be considered as the first solid manifestation of 
the political/strategic recovery of the Russian Federation and its armed 
forces from two decades of crisis and decline as well as a first, very serious 
attack on the post-Cold War security order. The illegal annexation of 
Crimea sent shockwaves through Europe but it didn’t really generate an 
effective, collective, informed response. In spite of the territorial aggres- 
sion against Ukraine, some European countries have essentially continued 
a flourishing business and cultural relationship with Russia at the expense 
of the former Warsaw Pact and post-Soviet NATO member states, which 
have spent more on security and defense but are still (some more than 
others) struggling with the historical and systemic legacies of communism. 
After all, the security dilemma occurs between allies as well as between 


8See: John H. Herz, International Politics in the Atomic Age (Columbia: Columbia 
University Press, 1959), p. 235; John H. Herz, Political Realism and Political Idealism: A 
Study in Theories and Realities, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951, pp. 200-251. 
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adversaries: “The alliance security dilemma is more severe, and places 
more constraints on allies’ policies toward adversaries, in multipolar than 
in bipolar alliances. The weakness of the dilemma in the contemporary 
system is a major reason for the current persistence of conflict in NATO” 
(Snyder, 1984). Germany has been a Trojan horse of European security: 
“The notion that economic power inevitably translates into geopolitical 
influence is a materialist illusion” (Krauthammer, 1990). Allies, as much as 
foes impact the security dilemma. 

In War and Change in World Politics, Robert Gilpin asserts: “a precon- 
dition for political change lies in a disjuncture between the existing social 
system and the redistribution of power towards those actors who would 
benefit most from a change in the system” and this change in international 
relations typically leads to war (Gilpin, 1981, p. 9). The prospects for 
cooperation with the Russian Federation, both in the Black Sea and 
beyond, do not look very encouraging at this time. The concerns voiced 
by many realists at the end of the Cold War are taking more concrete 
shape from day to day. “I think it is the beginning of a new cold war,” said 
Mr. Kennan from his Princeton home when interviewed for the Foreign 
Affairs magazine in the late 90s (Friedman, 1998). Mr. Kennan was of the 
opinion that the Russians will gradually react quite adversely and it will 
affect their policy choices. This perspective resonated with the Waltzian 
concerns about “US adventurism overseas” (Humphreys, 2013). This is 
also a fundamentally core realist perspective, one which unfortunately 
manifested in time and now we are witnessing a conventional war in the 
Black Sea. Nobody can unequivocally argue that had NATO not expanded, 
Russia would not have pursued the same or at the very least similar foreign 
policy. In fact, after surveying both official and academic Russian sources, 
it is far easier to build a case against such notion. 

“There is no need to harbor any illusions. ”’ 
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